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Unitarians to attempt to make capital out of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft. Also because, in company with the 
President, while ‘‘we regarded it as an outrage even to 
agitate such a question as a man’s religious convictions 
for the purpose of influencing a political election,’’ we 
thought it to be folly to repeat the blunder made by 
a few Unitarians at the beginning of the campaign and 
stir up the bigots and fanatics by advertising Mr. Taft’s 
Unitarianism. 
a 


A Democratic paper in Maryland printed before 
the election a letter from a Professor Chaplain who is 
described as one of the most eminent educators of the 
Eastern Shore. We quote a sentence which shows the 


animus of some of those who attacked Unitarianism in ~ 


the person of Mr. Taft: ‘“Think of the United States 
with a President who does not believe that Jesus Christ 
was the son of God, but looks upon him as a common 
bastard and low, cunning impostor! What must Mr. 
Taft’s feelings be toward our civilization, which is so 
permeated and interwoven with the religion of Jesus 
Christ?”’ In contrast with this we may cite a sentence 
from Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago, who said that ‘‘his desk 
had been littered with requests to preach against Mr. 
Taft,’ and that two hundred thousand men would be 
influenced by this method. All this outery he described 
as ‘‘pretentious, bigoted mummery,” and asks whether, 
‘Gf we allow it to control affairs, we can do it and remain 
a republic?” 
st 


WE have not heard of any member of our communion 
who voted for Mr. Taft because he was a Unitarian. 
Probably every candidate for the Presidency received 
some Unitarian votes. There were some people who 
voted against Mr. Taft because he is a Unitarian, but 
there were not so many of them as at one time it seemed 
that there might be. Some ministers who ought to have 
known better, and would have known better if they had 
represented the highest intelligence of their own denomi- 
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nation, engaged in a crusade against the winning candi- 
date on the ground that he represented an unchristian 
attitude, and, as some described it, that of an infidel and 
even worse. Some of the coarsest caricatures of Unita- 
rianism that it has been our ill fortune to read were called 
out by the attempt to describe the Unitarian belief con- 
cerning the mother of Jesus. We never heard any Uni- 
tarian speak disrespectfully of her. Commonly, they 
who bear the name accept, omitting the words in paren- 
theses, the statement of Luke concerning Jesus that he 
was ‘‘the son (as was supposed) of Joseph, the son of 
Heli, the son of Matthat.’’ There is nothing in the Gos- 
pel of Luke which could not easily be interpreted in this 
way, did the interests of the creed-makers lie in that 


direction. 
& 


THE astonishing deliverance of the Emperor William 
concerning his relations with the government of Great 
Britain and his opposition to the unfriendly schemes of 
Russia and France has made a crisis in European affairs 
not soon to be forgotten. Just what the adroit kaiser 
intended nobody knows, but the suspicion is generally 
entertained that he planned and succeeded in drawing 
attention to himself as the arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe. By contrast his violent outbreak reminds us 
of the annual speeches of Napoleon III., who, in the days 
when he was supposed to be not an effigy of his uncle 
stuffed with straw, but a man of original power, made 
oracular remarks so ambiguous that they kept all the 
world guessing for a twelvemonth as to his meaning. 
The violent outbreak of passion in Germany, and the 
demand for a cabinet responsible to parliament, and not 
to the autocrat, indicate the probability of trouble and 
the possible dissolution of the empire after, if not before, 
the emperor dies. 

ad 


At the time when President Eliot’s seventieth birth- 
day was celebrated at Cambridge, a University professor, 
who had never been a favorite with him, said to the 
present writer: ‘‘Probably nobody in the University has 
felt his heavy hand more than I have, and yet my testi- 
mony is that he is a very great man. One of the most 
marked traits of his character is his unselfishness. When 
the government of the University wished to increase 
his salary, he refused to have it done until it was made 

possible to increase the pay of all the faculty who de- 
served it.” This is only an indication of that which has 
been a prominent characteristic in the work of the great 
retiring president. He has wrought conscientiously and 
unselfishly for the good of all the people in the American 
republic. No man has spoken more fearlessly than he, 
and no one has a more solid reputation for sincerity and 
public spirit. 

ot 


It was a clever move on the part of the publishers and 
editors of the Outlook to secure in advance the promise of 
the retiring President of the United States to become a 
contributing editor to that magazine. It will be a long 
time before he will be able to accept the invitation to 
make his headquarters at the office of publication, and, 
if he should ever do so, some questions will probably 
arise as to the space he is to be allowed to occupy in the 
magazine. One of his messages would fill the publica- 
tion fom beginning to end. Will he become able and 
willing to reduce his contributions to the length of an 
ordinary editorial or contributed article? For a few 
numbers it might be desirable to allow him to express 
his opinions at any length. However, the completion 
of the African trip and the tour of Europe, with the lec- 
tures he is to give in London and Paris, will postpone 
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the solution of the problem for probably two years. 
At the end of that time the course of his future career 
may have been determined by events of which now we 
have no knowledge. 

& 


Amonc the outcries against Unitarianism raised during 
the recent campaign we noted two or three which indi- 
cated antipathies not fully expressed. When one says, 
This is a Christian government and no one but a Chris- 
tian should be elected to high office, a notice is served 
upon the public, ‘‘No Jews need apply,” or ‘‘No opponent 
of Christianity can be elected:’’ When another one 
says, This is a Protestant Christian country and as such 
must choose the members of its government, Roman 
Catholics are notified that they will be opposed if they 
become candidates for high office. But it has become 
evident that a new phase of magnanimity has been de- 
veloped in the American electorate. The man who 
shows manifest fitness for office, with a proper training 
and demonstrated integrity, will not in future be defeated 
by any cry of Romanism, infidelity, or non-Christianity. 


Charles W. Efiot. 


Just after we went to press last week the overseers of 
Harvard University made public the acceptance of the 
resignation of Dr. Charles W. Eliot as president. The 
event was the signal for unusual activity on the part of 
the daily press. The opinions of public men were ob- 
tained and printed in the evening editions with a general 
chorus of praise for the resigning president and expres- 
sions of regret that he was to go out of office. Many 
seemed also to be surprised and to regard the resignation 
as something that was not to have been expected at this 
time. The praise was to be taken for granted becatse 
Dr. Eliot has, in late years, been recognized by all educa- 
tors as their leader and foremost representative. That 
surprise should be expressed seems to us strange. ‘That 
aman at the age of seventy-five should retire from one 
of the most arduous posts of duty in the service of the 
public was an event to be expected. 

In no act of his career has President Eliot shown more 
plainly his characteristic sagacity and practical wisdom 
than in finishing his services to the University after forty 
years of whole-hearted devotion to his task, while he is 
still in the full tide of health and mental activity. To 
leave the office now is to leave the record of a career 
well-rounded and complete. A physician said to us, 
some years since, ‘‘ We can keep a man in very good con- 
dition until he is seventy, but after seventy we do not 
know what will happen.” 

Moreover, with the retiring President of the United 
States, President Eliot’s name would be linked by many 
as representing, better than any other man, the ideals 
of the republic. To either of them might be given the 
title, First citizen. But now, by his retirement from the 
routine and drudgery of the president’s office at Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Eliot will be set free to do that wherein his 
strength has been most apparent during the last few years, 
and that by which his influence and popularity have been 
secured. To the American people for a long time he 
was scarcely known as a college president and educator. 
In former years he had no popular following, and was 
rarely heard on the platform. Within the last ten years 
he has been increasingly known and popular as a speaker 
at all kinds of organizations, from newsboys’ meetings 
to labor unions and educational conventions, and always 
with increasing fame. 

Now all this work which has made him known to the 
people and has given him great influence with all classes 
of American citizens is wholly outside of and indepen- 
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dent of his university work. For that he will now be set 
free. His splendid physical and mental vitality, which 
must in time yield to the effects of old age, will not be 
sapped by attendance to details of organization which, if 
his work in the university has been thoroughly done, 
ought now to be for a time almost automatic in their 
operation. His work has been done. That which is 
good, sound, and of permanent value will stand the test 
of time and become part of the educational system of 
the United States. If any part of that work is personal, 
depending upon his individual opinion and the pressure 
of his influence, it is time that it should be tested, and it 
is better that it shall be tested by some competent suc- 
cessor who will have the advantage of the sympathy and 
counsel which President Eliot will be able to give to those 
who come after him during his lifetime. As he announced 
some time since, he will take his pension, like other emi- 
nent men who have retired from active service to the 
University, and he will not permit it to become a scandal 
that he, who has insisted that young men shall be ap- 
pointed to office, and that old men shall be encouraged 
to retire before they are superannuated, should himself 
hold on to his position after every University professor 
of his age, and some who are much younger, shall have 
been put upon the retired list. 

President Eliot has always been an attendant at the 
Unitarian church, and has never shirked the respon- 
sibility of his belief or evaded the odium which attends it, 
and, in late years, with increasing frequency he has 
appeared on the platform of Unitarian meetings, with 
outspoken defence of the principles of the church into 
which he was born and of which many of his family 
have been members. 

It has not yet appeared who will be the next president 
of the University. He certainly will not be selected be- 
cause he is a Unitarian, neither will he be rejected for 
that reason. The principle of selection will probably 
be identical with that which Phillips Brooks announced 
when the question was asked, Who shall be the next 
college preacher? He said, ‘‘No matter what church he 
belongs to, appoint the best man, whoever he may be.” 
The Unitarian influence at Harvard University, of which 
so much is made by those who are opposed to it, is in the 
conduct of affairs no more evident than it is in any other 
university in the country. The only place where it 
comes to the surface in any evident form is in the Divinity 
School, and even there it is an atmosphere rather than a 
propaganda. 


“Seething with Discontent.” 


We have a word to say about the elements in the 
American republic that can properly be described as dis- 
contented, and also about the much smaller class of 
those who talk and write about discontent. 

Taking the second class first, we ask, who are the 
people who say so much about the discontented classes 
in America? They are of at least half a dozen different 
kinds. A few of them are literary people, college pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and writers, who believe that the coun- 
try is seething with discontent because they are told so 
by persons who they think ought to know. Some of them 
are psychologists or sociologists, who are easily troubled 
and alarmed by some of the facts of human nature and 
experience which they discover when they make their first 
little journeys into the world of reality. Often their 
views are so distorted that they resemble the images of 
a person reflected from a convex or a concave mirror. 
Another class consists of humanitarian ministers and 
thinkers who have little knowledge of the past history 
of the country, and look upon every outbreak of dis- 
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content as a novel phenomenon, a portent to them as 
terrible as the appearance of a comet was two or three 
hundred years ago. Still another class cries ‘‘Discon- 
tent!’ for the purpose of creating it, in order that by 
manipulating it and directing it they may make gain 
for themselves. A fourth class consists of wise men 
and women who take a sane and broad view of human 
life and are able to estimate the working of justice in 
our social and political institutions and see also where 
injustice is done, where the oppressor has power, and 
where they rightly complain who are unfairly crushed 
by the burdens of life. They look on as disinterested 
spectators, and accurately describe the conditions as 
they are, and often suggest the proper method of cor- 
recting abuses. Another class may be mentioned who 
are so convinced that there is wrong, injustice, and im- 
perfection in our institutions that they put themselves 
with all their might and mind and working power into 
the building up of right institutions and the curbing and 
destroying of those that are injurious. Before all the 
others these are effective agents of reform and progress. 

Now who are the discontented ones? ‘The recent elec- 
tion answers, for any one who has ears to hear and eyes 
to see, the charge that the great majority of the people 
of the United States are ripe for sedition and rebellion, 
that our institutions are in danger, and that the seething 
discontent, of which we hear so much, is an evil portent. 
They who would win fame and honor by becoming true 
prophets of evil must now for a time retire; and yet there 
is discontent, wide-spread and deep. It is a thing to 
rejoice over. It is a sign of health and progress. It is 
a sign that the majority of the people are alive, are vital- 
ized with new thoughts, new possibilities, new oppor- 
tunities, and new ideals for themselves and their fellow- 
men. ‘They are discontented, and properly so, who toil 
without adequate reward, who see the opportunities 
which they have fairly won taken away from them and 
destroyed by those who have power and have no sym- 
pathy for their fellow-men. They are discontented who, 
beginning with honest purposes and honorable ideals of 
conduct, find themselves thwarted at every turn by those 
who are unscrupulous, by those who will not regard the 
rules of fair play, who take what they can get, no matter 
who loses, and who win what they can without regard to 
the means they employ. They also are discontented and 
stirred with righteous indignation who see the magnifi- 
cent output of energy which characterizes the life of 
the people of our republic at the present time appropri- 
ated in undue proportion by a few because the new op- 
portunities that came were unexpected and not prepared 
for. They who were quick to see and alert to take ad- 
vantage have put into their own strong boxes wealth 
by the hundred million which they never won, and never 
could have won had they regarded the new opportuni- 
ties as being, what they are, the heritage of the whole 
people and the sources of gain which will quickly be 
claimed and divided by all who have a share in the na- 
tional life. 

There is another class of those who are discontented 
who should be regarded as public enemies. They are 
those who stir up discord that they may take advantage 
of it, who preach the gospel of discontent in order that 
they may become leaders and spoilers of the people. 
They are in no sense philanthropists; they are not bene- 
factors; they are pestilent disturbers; and unfortunately, 
because they make a pretence of superior virtue, and 
make their voices heard in the street, many honest but 
inexperienced good men and women, who aspire also to 
be leaders of the people, listen to these broilers, and by 
them are misled and finally disappointed. 

Throughout the world in every nation, tribe, tongue, 
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and people, the elements of discontent are sown, and the 
harvest to be reaped will not be tares, but the good wheat 
of progress. For people are discontented with ancient 
creeds which have in them no saving grace. They are 
discontented with forms of government which enrich 
the rulers and rob the people. They are discontented 
with all methods of business which favor the strong and 
create a prosperity based upon the spoliation of the mul- 
titude. They are discontented, and properly so, with 
all restrictions and distinctions of class which keep those 
who are born into the ranks of labor and poverty from 
rising as rapidly as their merit justifies in the scale of 
enlightenment and prosperity. 

And finally everybody who is worthy of the magnifi- 
cent privileges which the twentieth century is conferring 
upon all who live and breathe in any land is dissatisfied 
with himself. He sees, and this is one of the potent 
elements stirring all of us to discontent, that the elements 
of power, wisdom, and virtue which have raised a few 
elevated souls above the level of the race, and made them 
leaders, inspirers, teachers, and helpers of their fellow- 
men, are the common virtues, capacities, and powers 
which are lodged in every one of us. Weare discontented 
because we see that in a vast realm of human opportunity 
we are occupying only a little corner. The light shines 
over narrow spaces in a world of opportunity so wide that 
the imagination has never properly surveyed it. New 
cults are rising; new forms of thought; new efforts at 
appropriating spiritual power and intellectual energy 
which are often vague, wild, and misdirected; but they 
are signs and portents that accompany a great awaken- 
ing of the human mind. Spiritual power is flowing 
through the channels of religion and the thoughts of men 
concerning religion and righteousness, which make all 
the organized achievements which we call our victories 
seem poor and mean compared with the possibilities 
that lie before even this generation. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


Te 


The State of West Virginia is one of the most rapidly 
growing commonwealths in the Union. Its resources 
in coal, iron, and oil are enormous and as yet incompletely 
utilized. Its cities are rapidly increasing in population. 
Wealth grows apace, and all the facilities for material 
comfort and luxury are amply provided for. One won- 
ders if the means of promoting the higher life of the State 
are being attended to with equal promptness and efli- 
ciency. 

What moral forces are being developed and harnessed 
to practical endeavors? What provision is being made 
for the security of property and life, for the safeguard- 
ing of the young, for the claims of humanity? What 
of the direction of the educational forces, of respect for 
law and order, temperance and civic virtue? What 
ideals of justice, patriotism, and public spirit are being 
enthroned in the hearts of the citizens? These things 
are not primarily matters of legislation, sheriffs, courts 
and governors. All the outward forces are only instru- 
ments. At bottom the vitality and glory of the State, 
yes, and its very material prosperity too, depend on the 
existence in and through the people of certain convictions 
and ambitions, feelings of honor or shame, memories 
and hopes, reverences, fears, and loves. It is painfully 
apparent that the religious institutions of the State, 
which must foster and conserve these ideals, are for 
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the most part either blindly dogmatic or antiquely ec- 
clesiastical or crudely materialistic. There is no ade- 
quate connection between the religious teaching of the 
churches and the practical morality of the people. There 
are almost no Christian organizations committed to the 
modern interpretations of religion. Orthodoxy of be- 
lief, and not character and usefulness, is still the test 
of Christian faith. There can be no question about the 
need of just such a new and regenerating force as a 
Unitarian church can supply. There is reason to believe 
that an endeavor to permanently establish at well- 
chosen points the reproductive. influences of a pure 
Christianity will be welcomed and supported. 

Under the auspices of the Association Rev. Thomas 
Clayton of Pittsburg has made two brief journeys of 
investigation and will follow these up with a series of 
lectures in five centres of population. Parkersburg is 
a thriving city on the Ohio River, ninety-four miles west 
of Wheeling, containing a population of nearly twenty 
thousand people. Huntington is the largest city of the 
State outside of Wheeling, and there Mr. Clayton has 
many friends. Eighteen years ago he was the minister 
of an Orthodox church there. ‘The people are progres- 
sive and ambitious and will give Mr. Clayton a good 
hearing. Charleston is the capital of the State, and 
there are living there several leading citizens of Unitarian 
connections, as well as some Universalist friends. Mor- 
gantown is the seat of the University of West Virginia, 
which has a faculty of eighty and more than one thousand 
students. The State is very liberal toward the Univer- 
sity, and a great extension of the teaching and student 
constituency is near at hand. Fairmont is a beautiful 
city of about the same size as Morgantown and contains 
a fine normal school. Several strong Unitarians live 
there and are eager to co-operate in a Unitarian move- 
ment. Mr. Clayton’s report of his first visit to these com- 
munities is most encouraging. 

Three facts contribute to make the proposed adventure 
a promising one. 

One element of strength is that we have in Mr. Clayton 
a man who has peculiar gifts as a pioneer preacher and 
organizer. He has large experience, good judgment, 
prophetic power. 

It is a further strength to our cause to have at Mari- 
etta, just across the Ohio River, a well-established, fruit- 
ful church of our order which is ably led andghighly 
respected. Marietta is a community which in its outer 
aspects shows the influence of the New England pioneers 
who founded the town. It is a clean, wholesome, pub- 
lic-spirited place with its Congregational College and all 
the educational and philanthropic agencies which are 
characteristic of New England communities. The ob- 
vious difference between Marietta and other Ohio River 
towns in the neighborhood is due partly to the quality 
of the people who founded the place, but also in some 
measure to the existence of a Unitarian church in Mari- 
etta for the last fifty years. ‘That influence has been 
quiet, but pervasive. 

A third element of strength is in the new society at 
Wheeling, W. Va., which was definitely organized at the 
time of my visit on October 29. Wheeling is a bustling 
mercantile city with many and great material activities. 
As is characteristic of the whole region, there have been 
no organized liberal religious influences at work, but 
Mr. Clayton has discovered a company of energetic, 
substantial, and public-spirited people, and they are now 
organized into the First Unitarian Society of Wheeling. 
T he acquaintance and reputation of the people already 
enlisted in this movement extend far outside of their 


own city and will be a great help in opening the work in 
the new places. | 
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I solicit the interest and sympathy of our whole com- 
munion in a well-organized and persistent effort to bring 
our message to the attention of our fellow-citizens in 
West Virginia. SamMuEL A. ELIov. 


Current Copics. 


Events that make the contemporary history of Europe 
read very much like a biography of Friedrich Wilhelm 
II. of Hohenzollern have crowded upon the stage of 
Old World affairs during the past week. The journalists 
were discussing with animation and a wealth of specu- 
lative interest the kaiser’s ‘‘blazing indiscretion” in 
informing England that he had saved her from the 
pressure of an international intervention at the time of 
the Boer War, when fresh developments in Berlin rele- 
gated the sensational tale of the hour before, with its 
attendant ebullition of popular wrath in Germany, to 
the inside pages of the journals. This time Wilhelm 
focussed the attention of the world with a series of anti- 
French diplomatic movements which brought into in- 
stant activity the resources of the triple alliance, com- 
prising Great Britain, France, and Russia. The sequel 
promised to be humiliating to Germany. 


a 


THE situation was brought about in a characteristic 
way. The foreign offices at Berlin and Paris had been 
negotiating for a fortnight to find an issue out of an 
‘“ncident” that followed the arrest, by French soldiers 
at Casablanca, of a party of deserters from the Foreign 
Legion, among whom there happened to be persons of 
German origin who had placed themselves under the 
protection of the German consulate. In response to 
Germany’s protest, France proposed that the controversy 
be referred on its merits to the tribunal at The Hague. 
Germany accepted this proposal, with restrictions whereby 
the gentlemen at Berlin sought to establish their right 
to protect German subjects who had enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion. This counter-proposal France rejected, 
inasmuch as Germany declined to accept the collateral 
French suggestion that the tribunal rule concurrently 
upon the validity of the French contention that Ger- 
man influence at Casablanca had inspired the desertions 
which figure in the dispute. 


rd 


FOREIGN opinion had placed the controversy in the 
category of academic things when, at the end of last 
week, Berlin suddenly brought the matter to a focus 
when it demanded that France apologize for the con- 
duct of her officers in having violated consular privileges 
in seizing her deserters. The new attitude of the Ger- 
man foreign office brought about immediate communica- 
tions between Paris and London and Paris and St. 
Petersburg. The upshot of the conferences was a 
counter-invitation by France that each power mutually 
express regret for the conduct of its representatives. 
With this offer the French government coupled a flat 
refusal to censure the military authorities responsible 
for the arrest of the deserters. The calm but deter- 
mined stand of the Quai d’Orsay must have caused lively 
commotion at the foreign office which a short time ago 
caused the resignation of a French minister of foreign 
affairs, M. Delcassé, under the pressure of a covert 


threat of war. 
a 


PRUSSIAN passion was tempered with discretion, how- 
ever. It soon became apparent to the kaiser that the 
odds were against him, inasmuch as little pains were 
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taken at London and St. Petersburg to conceal the fact 
that Great Britain and Russia intended to lend to France 
their full moral support in her determination to resist 
the aggressive tactics of German diplomacy. Accord- 
ingly Germany paused and pondered upon the possible 
consequences of a continued attitude of belligerency 
toward France. At the beginning of the present week 
it was apparent that, whatever should be the basis of 
the settlement of the pending controversy, the French 
republic certainly is in a position to deal with German 
attacks to far better advantage than was the case at 
the height of the dispute concerning the pacification of 
Morocco. 
Fd 


INCIDENTALLY, the belligerency of the German chan- 
cellerie brought out into sharp relief that new factor in 
international affairs, the new triple alliance. Although 
the Teutonic pressure upon Paris did not bring out a 
definite declaration of the existence of the Anglo-Russo- 
French agreement, the force of the latest alignment of 
great nations for defensive purposes became thoroughly 
apparent the moment the world’s peace was threatened. 
If the problematical shiftings of Prussian diplomacy 
were designed to disclose the fact that Germany is 
to-day in the position of ‘‘splendid isolation” which a 
few years ago was the sorry boast of a British prime 
minister, they could not have been more effective in 
bringing out that condition as the great political factor 
of the time. It is hoped at Paris, and in hardly less 
degree at London and St. Petersburg, that Germany 
has been duly impressed by the discovery of her true 
situation among the nations. 


se 


A GREATER share in the government of India is prom- 
ised to the natives of that country in the message of 
King Edward, which was read at the Durbar at Jodhpur, 
on November 1, the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of Queen Victoria as empress of 
India. The royal pronouncement, in pointing out ‘‘the 
peaceful progress of the empire under a beneficent ad- 
ministration,” outlines a gradual extension of the politi- 
cal rights of the Indian subjects of the king in the direc- 
tion of a larger participation in legislative and administra- 
tive affairs. The message was calculated to mollify 
the growing discontent in Bengal and other disaffected 
centres, where the problem of maintaining order has 
been growing increasingly difficult in the face of a grow- 
ing anti-British agitation. 


Brevities, 


Do people really pinch themselves and rub their eyes 
to see if they are awake as popular writers so often say 
they do? 


In. every part of the country there are secluded and 
isolated communities where morality becomes decadent 
and paganism sets in. 


Mr. Taft’s request that he be allowed to enjoy a little 
quiet and privacy before he is elected and inaugurated 
ought to be respected. 


Boston wasted $780,000 building sewers. Why? 
Because that gave ten thousand men $78 apiece, or a 
thousand men $780 each. 


Within ten miles of any church in New England there 
are places where missionary work is as much needed as 
it is in any pagan community in India or China. 
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He was a wonderful man who, in the ancient times, so 
entered into the spirit of things that he could say, ‘‘The 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 


It may be that the tendency to live out of doors and 
enjoy the fresh air may bring back to us something of 
that delight in the external world which characterized 
the writers of some of the books of the old Testament. 


All the discontented classes that are dissatisfied with 
our mode of government had their opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion at the polls, with a result that is very 
discouraging to those who have been prophesying sedi- 
tion and the upheaval of our institutions. 


No sooner were the institutions of religion established 
in New England, than people began to slip away from 
the obligations of the church and the creed. The half- 
way covenant was a device to accommodate people who 
had not joined the church, but wanted their children 
baptized. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Philadelphia and Dr. Priestley. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regester:— 


Fearing that silence on my part might imply confusion 
under the charge of historical inaccuracy which, in 
friendly spirit, has been made by two recent references 
to the tablet erected in Philadelphia in honor of Joseph 
Priestley, I rise to explain. The committee which pre- 
pared the inscription in question are well aware that 
several Unitarian societies existed in America previous to 
1796, the date of the organization of ‘‘The First Society 
of Unitarian Christians in Philadelphia.” All we claim 
in Philadelphia, and all we say on that table is, in effect, 
that in a day when it took courage to be a Unitarian our 
society was the first in America which, from its organiza- 
tion, inscribed the word ‘‘Unitarian”’ in its legal title. 

It is but a poor boast, but our brethren must suffer us 
to make such local capital out of it as we can until we 
are confronted by some now existing society which can 


prove a prior claim. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Theatre. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


John A. Bellows writes very interestingly on the 
‘Theatre as a Teacher of Morals’’; but his quick disposal 
of the ‘“‘clever and very witty plays which have come 
to us from that centre of all wit and cleverness, Paris,”’ 
is rather startling. Mr. Bellows does not refer to come- 
dies such as are produced at the ThéAtre Antoine or the 
Grand Guignol in Paris, which, of course, are vulgar and 
often immoral, if judged from the American point of 
view; but he evidently has in mind plays of French 
origin which have been given in this country. Since only 
serious dramas have been mentioned in the rest of his 
article, it is hardly possible that he is basing this arraign- 
ment of French drama on comedies alone. Moreover, it 
would be unfair to pass over the works of serious French- 
men, and merely bring the plays in lighter vein as evi- 
dence that Parisian dramas treat marriage as a joke. 
May I ask Mr. Bellows in what French plays, given in 
this country, which are in the same class as the English 
and Norwegian plays he cites, he finds ‘‘the wickedness 
so amusing that we fairly cease to recognize it as wicked- 
ness at all,” or ‘‘faithfulness to the marriage relation 
almost a mark of stupidity” ? 
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The great successes of the past few years in this country 
have been ‘‘Cyrano,”’ ‘‘LAiglon,”’ ‘‘Business is Business,”’ 
“The Thief,” ‘‘Le Reveil’’ (the English name has escaped 
me), ‘“The-Duel,”’ ‘“The Harvester,” etc. Surely none 
of these plays treats any moral question lightly, while 
the latest French importation, ‘‘Samson,”’ is evidently a 
problem play written with a distinct moral purpose. In 
fact, I cannot recall any serious French drama of recent 
date which has been played in New York, which would 
not be a good example for Mr. Bellows in carrying his 
point that the theatre, after-all, teaches a moral. At 
least one does not. long for an antiseptic wash for the 
mind after having listened to the average French play 
as one does after allowing Ibsen’s degenerates to pass 
through the brain. 

Some French plays are immoral, so are many American 
plays. The one-act vaudeville sketch, for instance, is 
just what Mr. Bellows accuses the French drama of being. 
But most French plays, whether given here or in France, 
are as serious in purpose and as moral in effect as any 
American plays. ‘There is this difference: the French 
drama is not written for matinee girls or tired business 
men, but for thoughtful, dramatic people, much of whose 
apparent wickedness is carried on mechanically for the 
delectation of foreign visitors, especially Americans. 


DONALD CLIVE STUART. 
PRINCETON, N.J. 


Social Service. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 


While accounting myself in fullest sympathy with 
those ministers of our fellowship who feel that our 
churches are in duty bound to strive with awakened 
zeal against social injustice, I desire through the Register 
to protest against the supposition that this new work 
requires a new organization. Are not these men in 
reality arrogating to themselves the work which our 
denomination as a whole proposes to do through its 
new department of social and public service? For my 
part, I account Mr. Forbes the rightful person to amass 
the information we want, organize the forces we possess, 
carry on the propaganda we propose, and have charge 
of the programmes at our annual meetings to discuss 
these questions. Would not rallying to his aid not only 
help develop a much-needed phase of our denominational 
activity, but strengthen that activity as a whole by thus 
strengthening one of its parts? Moreover, how can a 
loosely federated band hope to accomplish half as much 
as might be accomplished if all should unite about a 
leader to whose ability and to the permanency of whose 
position is added the prestige of being an officer of our 
National Association ? - Rev. C. A. HENDERSON. 

WILMINGTON, DEL, 


Ministerial Salaries. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I was much interested in the opening article of last 
week’s Register concerning ministers’ salaries. May I 
say a word that possibly may enlighten our good 
parishes in this matter? 

Ministers are, for the most part, in financially straight- 
ened circumstances for the following reasons: 1. They 
are In no position to make ‘‘bargains”’ with parish com- 
mittees upon their settlement in a parish. It is degrad- 
ing to do so, and a man who is a good minister rarely 
has any ability to make a good bargain. In short, 
ministers are not business men. Consequently, the min- 
ister listens to what is said about the matter of salary 


. 
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and lets it goat that. At present, just because the price 
of living has risen so rapidly within the last few years, 
this state of things is particularly disadvantageous to the 
minister, for the salaries are to-day no higher, as a rule, 
than they were in the days when living was much cheaper. 
In other words, the standard of salary has not risen with 
the standard of living. 2. Democracy does not pay its 
public servants adequately for their service. Most leaders 
in any form of democratic institution can earn far more 
as private individuals than the institution is willing to 
pay them for their time and service. ‘This is true from 
the President of the United States down to the humblest 
official in any democratic institution. This is particu- 
larly true of the ministry. 3. There is constant conflict 
in a parish between two standards that ought to be co- 
ordinated, but which are not,—the standard of living 
and the standard of remuneration. ‘The standard of liv- 
ing is set by the wealthier portion of the parish, and it 
finds expression in the familiar comment, when a new 
minister comes into a parish, ‘‘We don’t want our min- 
ister to live in a small way.’’ By which they mean that 
they wish the minister to live in the way that is agreeable 
to those who have plenty of means to live as they please. 
The standard of remuneration is, practically, determined 
by the very plain people. ‘They feel that they want their 
minister to live upon such a-sum that the minister will 
understand and appreciate the difficulty which the ordi- 
nary man has in living upon the ordinary income of plain, 
middle-class people. The familiar comment of such 
people is: ‘‘I wish I had as much as the minister has to 
live on. I could save lots of money.’ Now, with the 
remuneration set in this fashion, and the standard of 
living set by the other class, the minister has a hard time 
of it. The writer of this has tried for many years to 
reconcile the two things. He has been unable to do so. 
Furthermore, he will not try to do so any more. He 
declines to enter into sharp bargaining with any parish 
as to his salary. He takes what is offered. And, hence- 
forth, he is going to live in such a way that the salary, 
whatever it is, will at least cover the expenses. ‘This 
is the only honorable thing to do, as he sees it. And, the 
quicker ministers do this; the sooner parishes will come 
to their sense of right and justice in the matter. Every- 
body knows that, just as soon as the ministry is made 
a money-making profession, the quality of the men will 
decline, and everybody ought to know that, as long as 
ministers are compelled to live beyond their income, 
honest and self-respecting men will be deterred from 
entering the profession. 

The conclusion is this: pay ministers in accordance 
with the cost of living at the time they are settled. Let 
the minister be the judge of the relation to be maintained 
between the way of living and the income to support it. 
Let parishes take heed to these matters, and be just and 
reasonable. ‘i th 


The President and Unitarianism. 


With characteristic frankness, and also with great 
wisdom, President Roosevelt has expressed his opinion 
concerning the attempt to discredit and defeat Hon. 
William H. Taft, the president-elect, because he is a 
Unitarian. In answer to an inquirer, he re-states the 
principles upon which our government was founded. 
We give the letter in full as we find it in the daily press:— 


My dear Sir,—I have received your letter, running 
in part as follows :— 

“While it is claimed almost universally that religion 
‘should not enter into politics, yet there is no denying 
that it does, and the mass of the voters who are not 
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Catholics will not support a man for any office, especially 
for President of the United States, who is a Roman 
Catholic. Since Taft has been nominated for President 
by the Republican party, it is being circulated, and is 
constantly urged as a reason for not voting for Taft, that 
he is an infidel [Unitarian] and wife and brother Roman 
Catholics. .. . If his feelings are in sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic Church, on account of his wife and 
brother being Catholics, that would be objectionable to 
sufficient number of voters to defeat him. On the other 
hand, if he is an infidel, that would be sure to mean de- 
feat... . 1am writing this letter for the sole purpose of 
giving Mr. Taft an opportunity to let the world know 
what his religious belief is.”’ 

I received many such letters as yours during the cam- 
paign, expressing dissatisfaction with Mr. Taft on religious 
grounds, some of them on the ground that he was a 
Unitarian, and others on the ground that he was sus- 
pected to be in sympathy with Catholics. I did not 
answer any of these letters during the campaign, because 
I regarded it as an outrage even to agitate such a ques- 
tion as a man’s religious convictions with the purpose 
of influencing a political election. 

But now that the campaign is over, when there is 
opportunity for men calmly to consider whether such 
propositions as those you make in your letter would 
lead, I wish to invite them to consider them, and I have 
selected your letter to answer because you advance both 
the objections commonly urged against Mr. Taft; namely, 
that he is a Unitarian and also that he is suspected of 
sympathy with the Catholics. : 

You ask that Mr. Taft shall let the world know what 
his religious belief is. This is purely his own private 
concern, and it is a matter between him and his Maker,— 
a matter for his own conscience, and to require it to be 
made public under penalty of political discrimination is 
to negative the first principles of our government which 
guarantee complete religious liberty and the right to 
each man to act in religious affairs as his own conscience 
dictates. Mr. Taft never asked my advice in the matter; 
but, if he had asked it, I should have emphatically advised 
him against thus stating publicly his religious belief. 

The demand for a statement of a candidate’s religious 
belief can have no meaning except that there may be 
discrimination for or against him because of that belief. 
Discrimination against the holder of one faith means 
retaliatory discrimination against men of other faiths. 
The inevitable result of entering upon such a practice 
would be an abandonment of our real freedom of con- 
science and a reversion to the dreadful conditions of 
religious dissension which, in so many lands, have proved 
fatal to true liberty, to true religion, and to all advance 
in civilization. 

To discriminate against a thoroughly upright citizen 
because he belongs to some particular church, or because, 
like Abraham Lincoln, he has not avowed his allegiance 
to any church, is an outrage against that liberty of con- 
science which is one of the foundations of American life. 
You are entitled to know whether a man seeking your 
suffrage is a man of clean and upright life, honorable in 
all his dealings with his fellows, and fit by qualification 
and purpose to do well in the great office for which he 
is a candidate; but you are not entitled to know matters 
which lie purely between himself and his Maker. 

If it is proper or legitimate to oppose a man for being 
a Unitarian, as was John Quincy Adams, for instance, as 
is the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, at the present moment 
chaplain of the Senate, and an American of whose life 
all good Americans are proud, then it would be equally 
proper to support or oppose a man because of his view 
on justification by faith, or the method of administering 
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the sacrament or the gospel of salvation by works. If 
you once enter on such a career, there is absolutely no 
limit at which you can legitimately stop. 

So much for your objections to Mr. Taft because he 
is a Unitarian. Now, for your objections to him because 
you think his wife and brother to be Roman Catholics. 
As it happened, they are not; but, if they were, or if 
he were a Roman Catholic himself, it ought not to affect 
in the slightest degree any man’s supporting him for 
the position of President. 

You say that the mass of the voters that are not Catho- 
lics will not support a man for any office, especially for 
President of the United States, who is a Roman Catho- 
lic. I believe that, when you say this, you foully slander 
your fellow-countrymen. I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that the mass of our fellow-citizens, or that any 
considerable number of our fellow-citizens, can be influ- 
enced by such narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote for 
any thoroughly upright and fit man because he happens 
to have a particular religious creed. Such a considera- 
tion should never be treated as a reason for either sup- 
porting or opposing a candidate for a political office. 

Are you aware that there are several States in this 
Union where the majority of the people are now Catholics ? 
I should reprobate in thé severest terms the Catholics in 
those States (or in any other States) who refused to 
vote for the most fit man because he happened to be a 
Protestant, and my condemnation would be exactly as 
severe for Protestants who, under reversed circumstances, 
refused to vote for a Catholic. 

In public life I am happy to say that I have known 
many men who were elected and constantly re-elected 
to office in districts where the great majority of their 
constituents were of a different religious belief. 

I know Catholics who have for many years represented 
constituencies mainly Protestant, and Protestants who 
have for many years represented constituencies mainly 
Catholic; and among the Congressmen whom I knew 
particularly well was one man of Jewish faith who rep- 
resented a district in which there were hardly any Jews 
at all. All of these men, by their very existence in 
political life, refute the slander you have uttered against 
your fellow-Americans. 

I believe that this republic will endure for many 
centuries. If so, there will, doubtless, be among its 
presidents Protestants and Catholics and, very probably 
at some time, Jews. 

I have consistently tried, while President, to act in 
relation to my fellow-Americans of Catholic faith as I 
hope that any future President who happens to be a 
Catholic will act toward his fellow-Americans of Prot- 
estant faith. Had I followed any other course, I should 
have felt that I was unfit to represent the American 
people. 

In my Cabinet, at the present moment, there sit, side 
by side, Catholic and Protestant, Christian and Jew, each 
man chosen because in my belief he is peculiarly fit to 
exercise on behalf of all our people the duties of the office 
to which I have appointed him. In no case does the 
man’s religious belief in any way influence his discharge 
of his duties, save as it makes him more eager to act 
justly and uprightly in his relations to all men. 

The same principles that have obtained in appointing 
the members of my Cabinet, the highest officials under 
me, the officials to whom is intrusted the work of carrying 
out all the important policies of my administration, are 
the principles upon which all good Americans should act 
in choosing, whether by election or appointment, the 
men to fill any office from the highest to the lowest in 
the land. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Builders, 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


Through labyrinths of crossing beams 
Bold, crafty figures sunward glide, 
And toil serene where virgin gleams 
Of daylight fall their way beside. 


Yonder on frail, scant scaffoldings 
A bit of pulsing life looks down, 
And higher still a figure swings 
Between the flaring sun and town. 


Like a new tribe or species sprung 
To serve the gods of Use and Space, 
Some kindly spirit hither flung 

Yon hardy, nimble-footed race, 


And solved for each the mystery 

Of all that doth far planets bind, 
Wherewith to rear strong walls to be 
A hive for teeming humankind. 


The Eastward Trend of Austria-Hungary. 


BY SVETOZAR IVAN TONJOROFF. 


When the foreign office at Vienna on October 7 an- 
nounced the intention of the imperial and royal Austro- 
Hungarian government to annex the Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had been entrusted 
to the Austrians for ‘‘pacification”’ under the treaty of 
Berlin, the world recognized in that act a logical mani- 
festation of the Eastward trend of expansion that is 
suggested in the very name of the empire of the Haps- 
burgs,—‘‘Oesterreich.”” In order to advance what 
Austrian statesmen regard as the manifest destiny of 
their country, they violated the express terms of the 
treaty to which Austria-Hungary, at the Congress of 
Berlin, solemnly subscribed, and under the terms of which 
that country, almost alone among the great powers, di- 
rectly profited. The Austrian coup-d’état evoked ex- 
pressions of indignant condemnation at London. But 
British feeling against Austria, strong as it was, failed 
utterly to measure with the storm of denunciation that 
broke out in St. Petersburg. The Russians regarded 
Austria~-Hungary’s move as a direct menace to the in- 
terests of the Southern Slavs, whose guardian Russia 
has proved herself to be in at least three wars with 
Turkey. 

In point of fact the definite absorption of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—two purely Slavic provinces—into the 
‘‘Eastern Empire” apparently placed a permanent check 
upon the growth of Servia and Montenegro. So long as 
Bosnia-Herzegovina remained theoretically a part of 
Turkey, there was reasonable basis for the hope, at Bel- 
grade and Cettinje, that the debatable territory might 
fall to Servia and Montenegro, perhaps federated as the 
basis of a powerful Serb kingdom. This aspiration may 
well be regarded as legitimate, inasmuch as the popula- 
tion of Servia and Montenegro is ethnically identical with 
that of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is not denied, even 
by the statesmen at Vienna, that the desire of at least the 
Christian half of the people of the two annexed provinces 
pointed to ultimate union with their brothers of Servia 
and Montenegro. Such a union, however, was not a 
part of the Austrian plans of expansion. Racial neces- 
sities had to give way to a political expediency singularly 
untrammelled by any consideration of international 
justice. The Russian view of the act of annexation was 
not therefore devoid of reason. 
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But there was another, and still more tangible, ground 
for the anger against Austria that made itself manifest 
in all organs of public opinion in Russia. Austria-Hun- 
gary’s act of aggrandizement was achieved at the ex- 
pense of Russia. It was Russia that defeated the Otto- 
man Empire in 1877, at an enormous expense of blood 
and treasure. Under the dispensation of Bismarck and 
Disraeli, at the Congress of Berlin, it was Austria that 
profited by that war when the Hapsburgs were made 
the administrators of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the 
guardians of the Adriatic Sea. “he formal annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina on October 7 was calculated 
to give an air of finality to that which had been accom- 
plished in 1878 by the enemies of the Northern power, 
who sought to strengthen Austria as an enduring barrier 
to Russia’s pressure toward Constantinople. 

Russian expressions of hostility to Austrian preten- 
sions are not confined to unofficial sources. M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian minister of foreign affairs, is credited with 
several newspaper interviews, in which the work of his 
Austro-Hungarian colleague is characterized, in language 
notably lacking in restraint, as an act of spoliation di- 
rected against Russia. M. Isvolsky’s views were echoed 
with energy at the opening of the Douma on October 28, 
when the government was made the object of bitter at- 
tacks for its failure to assert the power of the country 
in the most recent events in the Near East. There is 
every reason to believe, in fact, that Russian dissatis- 
faction with Austria’s attitude will not confine itself 
to utterances in the press and upon the rostrum. If 
the Russians cannot undo what was done at Vienna on 
October 7, their activities will certainly take the direc- 
tion of an insistence upon ‘‘compensatory advantages.”’ 
These advantages probably will take the form of a modi- 
fication of the treaty provisions which have made the 
Black Sea a mare clausum to Russian naval power. 


Another principle of compensation Russia is sure to ” 


press at the forthcoming conference of the signatories 
to the treaty of Berlin. Russian statesmen do not in- 
tend that Servia and Montenegro shall suffer through 
Austrian land-greed without some degree of indemnifica- 
tion. Whether the burden of Russia’s demands will fall 
upon Austria or Turkey—or both—remains to be seen. 
One way of granting a consolation to the Serbs of the 
kingdom and the principality would be by compelling 
the Austrians to cede a strip of the annexed territory 
that shall be wide enough to form a connecting link 
between Servia and Montenegro. Such a solution of the 
question would satisfy, for the time being, the ambi- 
tions of the Serbs, as it would obliterate the barrier which 
the statesmen at Berlin erected to keep them apart; 
but the government at Vienna has already foreshadowed 
its determination to oppose such an arrangement to the 
utmost, and the German kaiser is publicly committed 
to the task of upholding his Austrian neighbor in a re- 
fusal to reopen the Bosnian-Herzegovinan phase of the 
Eastern question. 

In such an event Russia would not hesitate to propose 
a further dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, per- 
haps under the veil of some theoretical condition under 
which Ottoman susceptibilities might find refuge. The 
territory of Novipazar, which lies between Servia and 
Montenegro, and to the joint occupation of which with 
Turkey Austria surrendered her claim on October 7, is 
ideally situated for the purposes of Russian statesmen. 
Novipazar, like Bosnia and Herzegovina, is inhabited 
almost entirely by Serbs, who would regard union with 
their free brothers as the best solution of the problem of 
their own destiny. International pressure upon Turkey, 
undoubtedly, could bring about the cession of Noviparaz 
to Servia and Montenegro. The Ottoman Empire, of 
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course, would combat the proposal of such a cession with 
all its strength, and it would probably have, at the be- 
ginning of the negotiations at least, the unqualified sup- 
port of British diplomacy. ‘The effectiveness of the 
Turkish position, however, will depend very largely upon 
the intensity of Russia’s desire to see the cause of the 
Southern Slavs reimbursed for the check it has suffered 
at Austrian hands. It may be assumed with absolute 
certainty that in the present crisis of affairs Great Britain 
is not prepared to endanger the peace of the world even 
to save the Ottoman Empire from further spoliation. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


The Church and the Law of Suggestion. 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP. 


A new word is coming to its own in these enlightened 
days,—suggestion. Schools of healing are being founded 
upon it, learned treatises are explicating its meaning, 
the veriest tyro in psychology drops it trippingly from 
the tongue as though it were a familiar friend. And 
without doubt the formulation and advertising of this 
principle of suggestion have been of distinct advantage. 
Suggestion is another name for surreptitious persuasion. 
It also might be described as wireless influence. Anyway, 
it fills, underlies, explains, guides, inspires all our living. 
The student of human nature making the acquaintance 
of this law is like Bunyan’s ‘Christian entering the House 
of the Interpreter. 

The simple matter of fact is, we do not live a lif 
which we invented for ourselves; we live a life be- 
queathed to us by a score of outside agents. Sugges- 
tions fall upon the soul ceaselessly like April raindrops. 
Some of them mould the conscious self, some are des- 
tined to mould only the sub-conscious self, but all alike 
exercise determining power. The soul isso much potter’s 
clay, receiving its shape from countless unrecognized in- 
fluences that are ever busy like artisans working in the 
night time. Hypnotism is abnormal, but illuminating; 
for all the while a large portion of society dwells in a sort 
of mild hypnosis, blindly accepting suggestions from 
public opinion, conventionality, the fashion, and yet 
for the most part unconscious of its bondage. To know 
a crowd one must know this law of suggestion: to 
move a crowd one must use this law intelligently. 

It is desirable, accordingly, to note the contribution 
which this recently popularized law can make to the 
interpretation and work of the church. We do not 
intend to discuss the ‘‘medicated church”’ or suggestive 
therapeutics ecclesiastically administered, but to point 
out some traces of its more subtle operations. 

The church’s function, for example, can be no better 
set forth than to say that it is God’s great providential 
device for giving the crowd salvation by suggestion, 
Her history, architecture, music, vestments, and at- 
mosphere are but so many ways of conveying che idea 
and sense of God, without putting it into words. For 
many temperaments preaching is really one of the minor 
tasks of the church. Embodying God in phrases is by 
no means the most effective way of publishing him to 
these souls. If you want the mass of men to believe some 
particular thing, don’t say it: picture it, sing it, act it, 
dramatize it, spread it before the eye in stained glass 
or on canvas, pour it into the ear by a great choir or 
a salute of cannon or a shouting multitude. With the 
intellect man responds to logic and statistics and infor- 
mation; with the imagination he responds to symbols, 
rites, and ceremonies, luring hints, enthusiasms, con- 
tagions, deep and speechless and haunting influences. 
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The value of rational appeal, as an agency of persuasion, 
can never be discredited; but the church must come to 
realize that by the imagination, as well as by the intel- 
lect, many a man is created into whatever he becomes. 
With this realization awakened, with a closer obedience to 
the law of suggestive redemption, ministers will augment 
their usefulness. 

There are psychological reasons why a clergyman or 
church official ought to be intelligently interested in 
liturgics. But the law of suggestion says another word 
on his subject. It speaks a word of warning against 
liturgical excesses. Liturgics are far from being the 
open sesame to a wholesome revived church passion. 
Considerable evidence could be adduced in favor of so 
amazing and unpopular a statement as this; namely, that 
a highly ritual service of worship is, in this age and land, 
a psychological misfit. What heresy! Or is it only 
backwoods old-fogyism? No, I submit that this asser- 
tion is based upon the cold, hard facts of human nature. 
An elaborately ritual worship unconsciously suggests a 
religion that is outside of and apart from men’s every- 
day business and bosoms. It seems to hint that Chris- 
tianity consists of sonorous sounds and rustling raiment 
rather than judgment which rolls down as the waters 
and righteousness as a mighty stream,—that the Almighty 
cap be satisfactorily addressed only in stiff and strange 
forms of the English tongue, can be worshipped appro- 
priately only in cumbersome and solemn uniforms, can 
be served only in special places on special days with 
special furniture. The outcome of ritualism is found in 
the cases of millions of Roman Catholics to whom the 
law of suggestion has worked its natural consequence. 
They think that the mass and the confession and Peter’s 
pence are the sum total of the Christian faith. To-day 
we need not further refinements of starched ceremonial, 
but a mighty accentuation of the ethical and social gospel 
of the peasant Son of God. Jesus kept aloof from 
the temple worship of his day and walked the highway 
beneath God’s open sky. He interpreted the life of the 
spirit, not through weird sacraments conducted by robed 
priests, but in a simple twilight conversation with a 
woman as he sat on a well-curb near Sychar. He spoke 
not as the pedantic and intoning scribes, but in such 
natural fashion that the common people heard him 
gladly. To-day, as twenty centuries ago, the man of 
the hour is Jesus, with his prophet’s message rather 
than Aaron with his smoking censer. All honor to the 
so-called. ‘‘liturgic revival,” for the corrective work it is 
doing in some of our unimaginative churches. But let 
us not permit it to warp the real meaning of Christ’s 
religion. The final aim of the Master was not that we 
might have more prayers, but more life; not more wor- 
ship so much as more of that mind of righteousness and 
love which worship is one means of fostering. Musical 
vesper services will never conquer Tammany Hall. 
Unless ritual religion issues in ethical revival, it is sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal music. Orders of service 
that call for a dozen printed prayers, arranged under 
four chapter headings, with a wide margin of choral 
embroidery, have their justification only if they help 
man to realize more acutely, ‘‘Father, I have sinned 
in thy sight.”’ The law of suggestion, therefore, bids the 
minister to utilize liturgics. It forbids him to be a 
liturgical extremist. 

In an entirely different realm this law has implications 
that need to be recognized. On points of mooted theol- 
ogy, shall the preacher so speak as to earn for himself 
the adjective ‘‘candid”? There are such preachers, and, 
while their popularity with the common-sense hearer in 
the pews is distinctly increasing, they are not in favor 
with the so-called ‘‘pillars of the church.”” The ‘‘pillars”’ 
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are quite likely to approve of a more politic, neutral, non- 
irritating, and non-arousing programme. Whatever creed 
the minister may hold in private, in public let him 
prophesy only the smooth things! Who have the right 
of it, the ‘‘candid”’ preacher or the ‘‘pillars’’? 

The operations of this principle of suggestion tend to 
strengthen the case of the man of boldness. In the 
popular mind to-day the church stands charged to a 
considerable extent with intellectual cowardice and per- 
secuting zeal. Like Jerusalem, she is accused of ever 
killing the prophets and stoning them that were sent 
unto her with new truth or vision. Perhaps these 
charges are not well-founded.Let us assume that she 
is being misjudged. Let us assume that she has always 
been broad-minded and has never ostracized the inno- 
vator, and has ever extended a frank welcome to the 
Galileos and Darwins and Emersons when they arrived 
with their larger insights. At least she does not possess 
a reputation for this tolerance. Her grievous mistakes 
in the past have tarnished her ‘‘credit’’ as the business 
man would say and multitudes of men and women are 
frankly sceptical as to her power to save either herself 
or the world. What is needed, first of all, under these 
circumstances? Is it not that she should do works meet 
for repentance, that she should prove to the suspicious 
world that she has been converted? Men say, ‘‘The 
church is against free speech.”” The church, through its 
clergy, should practise free speech in such deliberate 
and public and unmincing a fashion that men cannot 
but see the injustice of their charge. It boots little for 
a minister to say, ‘‘I am free’: by doing the erstwhile 
fatal thing, he must show that he is free. His conduct 
must make it clear that, where once there was risk, 
there is risk no longer. Let the ministers adopt a steady, 
uncalculating demeanor of liberty, the law of suggestion 
will do the rest. Resolutions and votes of council have 
little weight in redeeming the church of the living God 
from the opprobrium still resting upon her in some 
quarters. But a deal will be accomplished the moment 
that the preachers begin fearlessly and openly to heed 
the advice given so often to Wendell Phillips by his 
wife, ‘‘Wendell, don’t shilly-shally!’’ 

BRUNSWICK, ME, 


The Parish and the Church in Massachusetts. 


BY REV. J. N. PARDEE. 


Il. 
CHURCH AND TOWN. 


In the relation of the church to the town there is no 
very marked line of cleavage between the colonial and 
the provincial periods, except that in the latter period 
two or more churches of different denominations might 
exercise their privileges in the same town, sharing the 
tax receipts, the individual tax-payers naming the 
minister to whom their tax should go. 

To go back to the beginning, it appears that we are 
dealing with conditions peculiar to New England, and 
especially to Massachusetts and Plymouth. And in 
this connection it is well to take notice of the relation 
of the town to the State. 

In the settlement of most new countries a few advent- 
urous spirits push forward into the wilderness. Others 
follow. At first a law unto themselves, a civil order 
gradually develops, conditioned by the environment. 
The body politic of Massachusetts began as a corporation 
before settlements were made. It was a stock com- 
pany, formed primarily for trade, to which was added 


—— 
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a missionary purpose toward the natives, and to it was 
given large powers of legislation and administration. 

By authority of this company the township began 
not as the natural development of a settlement, but as 
a full-fledged corporation, with the power of granting 
land to individual settlers, and of determining who should 
be admitted as inhabitants, the General Court reserving 
jurisdiction over certain lands, and over the conditions 
of the franchise, and rights of exclusion. 

A man who could find no town to admit him could 
not dwell in Massachusetts except as a servant. The 
title to citizenship thus vested in the town, save with the 
exceptions noted. : 

Sometimes a church formed the nucleus of a town. 
Many of the petitions for charters cite as the main rea- 
son why their prayer should be granted the difficulty 
of attending public worship at a distance. Sometimes 
neighbors from an English town or county joined to- 
gether in obtaining a charter. Each township was a 
little commonwealth, with an executive council of ‘‘se- 
lected men,’ etc. The links that held it to the State 
were kept bright by making the selectmen, constables, 
and tithing-men directly responsible to the General 
Court. 

One invariable condition of every grant for a settle- 
ment was that the inhabitants should choose, support, 
and maintain a ‘‘learned, godly, and orthodox Protestant 
teacher of piety, religion, and morality.’ The symbols 
of corporate life were the meeting-house and the school- 
house. 

Boston, however, was a municipality of its own kind, 
and this discussion makes no reference to it. 

At first the ministers were supported by voluntary 
contributions and the proceeds of ministerial lands; 
but, as the uncovenanted and the ungodly were prone to 
neglect their privileges, a law of 1637 imposed upon the 
town officers the duty of assessing taxes upon the polls 
and estates of all the inhabitants, and collecting the 
same under heavy penalties. 

This provision runs through the Colony Records, 
through the Province Laws, and through the Statutes 
of the Commonwealth under the constitution, with little 
variation, down to 1833. 

It may be interesting to ministers with whom parish 
committees have driven hard bargains to notice the 
tender solicitude with which the General Court of Colony 
and Province looks after the maintenance of the ministry, 
even to the exercise of pronounced severity, often re- 
sorting to the ‘‘Process of distress.”’ 

In cases where a town or district was unable to 
make suitable provision for its minister, the Court came 
to its aid with generous appropriations from the public 
treasury, as it now aids the weaker towns in the main- 
tenance of schools. If a town failed to choose a minister, 
the court sent it one, and saw that he was supported. 

The town built the meeting-house, except where cer- 
tain proprietors or stock companies were allowed that 
privilege. The town assessed and collected the taxes 
and paid the ministers. The church was allowed by 
custom and usage to ordain him and make him a 
pastor. 

The corporation of proprietors may be passed by as an 


exotic. It is not an essential type in the development 
we are tracing. Its rights, outside Boston, were narrowly 
limited. 


SELECTION OF MINISTERS. 


With the frequent differences that arose between 
towns and churches over the selection of ministers, so 


ably discussed by Dr. George E. Ellis in his Dedham 


address, this discussion has little to do; but it cannot 
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be passed by. The Puritans were not a very humble 
nor an entirely peaceable people. 

With such extensive privileges as the churches en- 
joyed, and with their self-consciousness of their great 
importance to the community, it is only an evidence of 
the human nature in them that they should come to 
look upon their privileges as rights, and claim them as 
prerogatives in the selection of ministers and in the use 
of the religious properties. 

The colony laws gave the right of choice to the towns; 
but, as only church members could vote in town meetings, 
the churches had no cause for complaint. Under the 
province, the first law also gaveit to the town; but, when 
churches had multiplied in the towns, the choice by in- 
habitants became inconvenient, and a second province 
act of 1692 gave the right of initiative to the church, 
the choice to be approved by the majority of the in- 
habitants who usually attended that church, and who 
were qualified to vote in town meeting. Towns without 
a church must choose a minister by advice of three 
neighboring ministers. 

Trouble followed by reason of inhabitants refusing 
to concur, and thus defeating the will of the church. 
A third act of 1695-6 provided for the calling of a coun- 
cil, in case of non-concurrence. Then a law of 1698 
gave the selection to the church; and the war went on 
until the constitution gave the right of selection to the 
town, parish, precinct, or religious society from which 
the minister derived his support. Despite the law, 
however, churches continued to give separate calls to 
the ministers to be their pastors; and by courtesy of the 
parishes the churches usually made provision for the 
ordinations. 


TOWN AND PARISH. 


When the parish first assumed importance as a cor- 
poration distinct from the town is a matter very diffi- 
cult to determine. But the date is not essential. Prac- 
tically the line was drawn when for the convenience 
of attending public worship a town was divided into 
districts or precincts, and prudential men, assessors, and 
collectors were appointed to administer the parochial 
affairs of the district set off. 

Chief Justice Parsons, 1809, says: ‘‘When no part of 
a town is included in a parish or constitutes a parish, 
the duties of a.parish are required of a town.” ‘‘Every 
town is considered to be a parish until a separate par- 
ish be formed in it: then the inhabitants and territory 
not included in the separate parish form the first parish.” 
‘‘Parishes and towns are distinct corporations. They 
must subsist together and act apart.” ‘‘It was the usage 
of all of our towns before they became divided into 
parishes to transact their parochial concerns at town 
meetings, making no difference in the forms of their 
proceedings, when acting upon matters of mere muni- 
cipal or political concern.” 

Many decisions found in the Supreme Court Reports 
take the same view, notably those of Parsons in the 
Dedham case, Shaw in the Federal Street case, and Hoar 
in the Brookfield case. 

We find in the enactments of the General Court the 
duties of parishes first set forth in a Province Law of 1702. 

By this act, if the selectmen and constables neglect 
their parochial duties, the Court of General Sessions for 
the county, after heavily fining them, is directed and 
empowered to appoint three or more sufficient free- 
holders within the same county to assess and apportion 
the sum agreed upon for the support of the ministry, 
the same as taxes are assessed and collected by the 
towns, and pay the same to the minister or ministers. 
It also gives to inhabitants of a district or precinct the 
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power to appoint parish officers, with the same paro- 
chial powers as the officers of a town. 

During this period a large number of religious societies, 
or parishes, were incorporated within the territory of 
towns, the inhabitants of the town freely choosing the 
parish to which their parochial tax should be paid. 

The Quakers were excused from paying parish taxes, 
on account of conscience, in 1731. Baptists were recog- 
nized in 1723. 

In religious affairs, as in political, the period was one 
of general ferment. Liberalism was growing both in 
matters of faith and in the spirit of individual liberty. 
While no radical changes in legislation concerning re- 
ligious affairs are noticeable, the trend of thought and 
feeling in the latter years of the period was decidedly 
in the direction of making the support of the ministry 
voluntary in every respect. Finally the movement 
culminated in the Eleventh Amendment to the consti- 
tution, which made a complete separation between the 
parish and the town. 

The supporting law of 1834 declared the various re- 
ligious societies to be bodies corporate, for a purpose, 
with the same rights that towns acting in parochial 
capacities had heretofore exercised, and confirmed the 
privileges of churches connected with them. 

The marked difference is that, while up to this time all 
inhabitants of the town who had not been excused by 
law, and who had not designated the parish to which they 
chose to be attached, had been taken to be members of 
the first parish, and no inhabitant could be excluded 
from the parish of his choice, henceforth parishes were 
to be composed of men who chose to be members and 
who were admitted by vote of the® members already 
composing the parish. They thus became close corpora- 
tions.’ Parishes now adopted by-laws governing the 
admission of members. The parish, like the church, be- 
came a voluntary organization, and like the church 
self-perpetuating. All the parochial property of the 
town, meeting-house, lands, donations, burial grounds, 
now vested in the first parish, or in the parish that suc- 
ceeded to the parochial rights of a territorial precinct 
or district. 

Henceforth, the important matter of calling a minis- 
ter, as it lay between parish and church, became wholly 
a matter of usage, though the right of contract remained 
with the parish. 

The parish had evolved from a territorial affair to a 
personal affair. In relation to the public great changes 
had taken place. Whereas in the colonial period the 
church was the body of supreme, social, and religious 
importance, now the parish, by reason of its author- 
ity over the sources of supply, became the body of chief 
importance. No man need belong to a parish or to a 
church. But tradition, conventionalities, social stand- 
ing, family inheritances, and respect compelled men who 
would stand well in the community to identify them- 
selves with a religious society, whether they had re- 
ligious scruples or not. The parish, unlike the church, 
assumed no jurisdiction over the consciences of its 
members. But, once admitted, the parish still had full 
legal authority to tax their polls and all their estates 
in the Commonwealth for the support of the ministry of 
the parish. 

Doubtlessly this control of the private purse caused 
grievances, and possibly kept many men of large estates 
from identifying themselves with some parish; for we 
find a law of 1860 giving to parishes the privilege of re- 
lieving estates, or parts of estates, from taxation, in con- 
sideration of voluntary contributions made by their 
owners. Sentiment was drifting fast toward voluntary 
support. 
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The General Court of Massachusetts, following the 
trend of thought and feeling in the Commonwealth, has 
always had a method of making radical changes in legis- 
lation in a way that sets easy. It first makes permis- 
sive laws. Towns are first permitted to accept the 
provisions of an act: then when the acceptance has be- 
come quite general, a compulsory act completes the leg- 
islation. The act of 1860 was permissive. Finally, 
except in so far as the State exercises police power and 
contributes to the support of public worship through 
exemption of religious property from taxation, the State 
made a clean sweep of separation by the law of 1878, 
taking away from-the-parishes all civil authority, all 
power of taxation, and made the parishes, like the 
churches, purely voluntary bodies, depending upon 
voluntary support, the only difference being the recog- 
nition of the parish as a legal corporation. At the same 
time, probably realizing the absurdity of two voluntary 
bodies of diverse personalities within the larger body of 
the congregation, the legislature passed a general act 
of incorporation, by which the church might combine 
parochial functions with its religious functions, and take 
over the property as a trustee for the community from 
which it drew its support. 

Many societies did it. Many have gone on in the 
old way because inertia is a natural force. 

The failure of many of our old churches to take ad- 
vantage of the Incorporation Act of 1878 has resulted 
in the condition of semi-anarchy of which I spoke at 
the beginning. 

Under the old order you had two bodies, one with 
specific duties, furnishing support to public worship, 
exercising authority, and receiving general (benefits. 
Town, parish, and congregation were convertible terms. 
Within that body a voluntary body furnished religious, 
moral, and social] inspiration. 

Under the new order we have three bodies. One, 
the congregation, exercises rights, furnishes support, 
in ways more or less reliable, maintains fitfully whatever 
social respectability the society has, but has no duty to 
perform, and upon it rests no responsibility. 

Within it are two definite bodies, both voluntaryzand 
self-perpetuating, one exercising authority and the other 
generally languishing. Between two such bodies, under 
such conditions, it is inevitable that one shall lose and the 
other gain. 

In most cases the church has lost and the parish 
gained. But the parish has not made good the loss sus- 
tained by the church, because a religious society without 
some kind of religious machinery and religious symbolism 
is pretty sure to lose the vital inspiration of the religious 
spirit. 

I doubt whether many of the congregations connected 
with our old Congregational churches know where they 
stand or what they stand for. 

To bring back our old churches to the position of moral 
leadership they once held is no easy programme. I have 
no specific to offer. But I do believe that some order 
can be brought out of chaos by going back to the act 
of 1878, and reorganizing in such a way that one body 
may exercise both religious and parochial functions, and 
definiteness and harmony be given to disjointed and dis- 
tracting elements. It can be done either by incorporat- 
ing — church or by grafting church functions upon the 
parish. 

The aim of this essay has been to show that in so doing 
we shall not be disturbing ancient landmarks. The 
laws of the Commonwealth have already done that most 
effectually. We shall be simply applying the prin- 
o— of the fathers to new conditions and new 
needs. 
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The time seems ripe for such action, and the general 
testimony is that where such action has been taken a 
new life is manifested in déclining churches. 

BoxTon, Mass. 


The Rock of Ages. 


Because all men are much wiser than the individual, 
because our great social generalizations concerning 
property and marriage, concerning duty, Immortality, 
and God, are part and parcel of the Rock of Ages, are 
the deposits of unnumbered generations of co-operating 
thought, of countless individual minds working in a 
social medium, it behooves the modern thinker to hasten 
slowly when he would wipe out all these generalizations, 
as if they were a milkman’s score, and make a brand new 
start. Here is no plea for slavish acquiescence in a 
traditional belief, but here is a solemn warning to respect 
and not too rashly set aside those institutions and opinions’ 
which are the naturally selected products of a course of 
evolution which began five hundred thousand ‘years ago, 
and has perhaps as long a time to continue. Nay, but 
why suggest a limit to the process, either way? Let 
us follow the Old Testament revision, and for Rock of 
Ages read the Everlasting Rock. The craving for the 
supernatural resents the naturalizing, humanizing proc- 
esses of evolutionary thought, as if they were atheistic, as 
if they eliminated God. But what they do in sober 
fact is to recognize him and declare him in all times and 
things and places, and not merely here or there in an 
irrational and arbitrary isolation. More surely than the 
rock-ribbed earth came from the sun’s perfervid, nebulous 
mass, so surely as the earth’s alluvial mantle is woven 


from the crystalline stuff of the primeval hills and studded , 


with their gems, the process of man’s social evolution is 
a thing of God, the product of his mighty heart, close- 
woven of the stuff wherewith he covers himself as with 
a garment. Nor is the story told when we have carried 
back the process by as many vast removes from the man 
to the ascidian, from the ascidian to the lifeless earth 
condensing its steaming vapors into floods and rivers 
whereunto the Mississippi and the Amazon are purling 
streams. No; but every instant of the process carries 
with it the life and spirit, purpose, energy, and inspira- 
tion of the ever-present, all-surrounding, and upholding 
God in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Surely, our house of life is builded on the Everlasting 
Rock; and the rain may fall, and the floods come, and 
the winds beat upon this house, and it will not fall 
because its foundations are imbedded in the impregnable 
reality of things. 

What is more wonderful than the atomic structure of 
the earth and stars, so many millions of atoms in: the 
smallest space on which the most powerful microscope 
can seize, nor one of them (if we may trust some of the 
loftier recent speculations) without its individual life? 
I will tell you what is much more wonderful than this. 
It is the atomic structure of that Rock of Ages, that 
social accumulation capitalized for the joy and peace and 
blessing of the generations ever surging up from the great 
central deep. If we could see what that is made of, it 
would be a sight as much more wonderful than the dance 
of atoms as the dance of atoms is more wonderful than 
that of midges in the summer’s quiet air. What countless 
struggles, failures, and successes,—failures that look like 
successes often, and successes that look like failures! 
What duties done, though hard, what sorrows sweetly 
borne, what searching for the truth, what loyalty to it 
as far as known, what grand dissatisfactions with things 
as they are, what resolute endeavors for the things that 
ought to be, what tears and laughter, and what peaceful 
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joy of faithful wedded hearts—nay, but the catalogue so 
lengthens out as to defy our speech! And here I bring 
my sermon home to every private heart. This surely 
must go unsaid, that the Rock of Ages considered as the 
social fund of human experience, massed in the present 
social order, is much more the product of innumerable, 
infinitesimal fidelities than of isolated genius making 
here and there its splendid contribution to the good of 
life. Innumerable the increments by whose strength we 
live and in whose virtue we rejoice. And who is there of 
us that cannot think some thought, or do some work, or 
ease some burdened heart, and so make the Rock of 
Ages such a foundation that men may build upon it with 
a sweeter confidence than heretofore, and find its ragged 
crevices abloom with tenderer and more lovely flowers, 
their beauty breathing balm for spirits wounded griev- 
ously in life’s hard fray?—Rev. John White Chadwick. 


Che Pulpit, 


Not Happiness, but More. 


BY REV. GEORGE KENT. 


’ In that bright vision of the new earth with which the 

last book of the Bible ends, it says: ‘‘God shall be with 
them, and be their God. And he shall wipe every tear 
from their eyes; and death shall be no more, neither 
shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more; 
the first things are passed away.” 

It was all to happen very soon, it says. But eighteen 
hundred years have passed away and none of those first 
things, death, tears, grief, nor pain, have passed away. 
In fact, I think that death makes its silence and its 
separation fall where life has more to lose, where the 
broken ties are closer and more tender, than ever before. 
I think that griefs are more widely felt and shared; that 
tears, although they may not flow so easily, lie deeper in 
human eyes, through a keener sense of any ill; that men 
are more pained at sufferings and wrongs, with an acuter 
sensibility than was probable or even possible when 
John beheld his vision. We are farther from his tear- 
less, painless, grief-rid, death-rid earth to-day than he 
was then. 

In very truth, the earth was nearest to his vision, not 
in some rich and good and beautiful and blessed time 
to come, but in some poor and low and unlovely time 
left far behind, before any creature of the earth had 
learned to live greatly and feel deeply and love un-self- 
ishly. And I challenge his ideal of the new earth as 
one where death and tears and grief and pain shall 
be no more. 

It is not the true vision to cherish for earth or for a 
human soul in any place. For one thing, it is making 
that the vision of a good world which forces people to 
conclude that ours is not a good one. 

I believe this world, with its suffering, its sorrow, its 
sacrifices, is inestimably better and more worth living 
in than the comfortable world of the apocalyptic vision 
or of our common ideal of the best kind of a world. 

I feel exultingly sure that a world that has in it some- 
thing to be wrestled with and overcome, something 
better to be struggled for and won, some chance in it 
to help each other, some need in it for sympathy, some 
field for generous self-sacrifice, is the best kind of a 
world for you and me. It may not be the happiest. 
But we don’t want the happiest: we want the best. 
That sort of happiness is nothing but negation anyhow. 
It is no tears, no toils, no pains, no griefs. We want 
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life that 7s something. If it be great and useful, if it 
be loving and growing, up-reaching to the perfect, down- 
reaching to lift those below, we can sacrifice some hap- 
piness, we can afford some tears and pain and heart- 
ache, for such living will be worth it. 

I hear of a heaven, to which Jesus went and to which 
the sainted dead depart,—a heaven of perfect bliss, un- 
shadowed by any care or lack of happiness. But with 
all my soul I cling to the conviction of a better heaven 
than that. 

If the angels in heaven rejoice over one sinner that 
repenteth, then they grieved over him before. 

Jesus, to the last throb of his breaking heart, was 
richest and noblest by the love, the sympathy, with 
which he felt and bore the burden of others’ need. He 
died in serving men. Then do not tell me that his passing 
on to some diviner life robbed him of the richest and 
noblest of what he was. Do not tell me that on the other 
side of death he ceased to feel anything of others’ woes 
or to find anything of service or sacrifice by which still 
to minister to those in need. Let me not believe it of 
any of the sainted dead, that theirs is some selfish bliss, 
without a tear or an effort for any wretched, sinful fellow 
creature. I’Jl believe that heaven is like earth at its 
holiest and best. I’ll believe that it 7s heaven, because 
it weeps with those that weep and works for those in 
need and exists to be the benediction of God’s universe: 

That doesn’t sound like rest and ease, I know; and, 
when we are tired and old and broken, we may want to 
think of heaven as rest and ease. But, if some life un- 
folds from this, worthy the immortal growth of such a 
human heart as Jesus had,—yes, great enough for our 
good will and helpfulness to put forth their powers in,— 
we shall not be tired and old and broken when we waken 
to that life and hear its call! 

It may be, though, that this conception—of a world not 
meant for happiness, but something better, of a life worth 
pain and grief, of even a heaven that cares and shares 
the sorrow that is anywhere—is beyond the willing grasp 
of such men and women as ourselves. 

I venture to tell you how it seems to me. It seems 
to me as if the vision of John was the child’s bright vision, 
and it belonged to us as children. The child’s vision 
of good is just happiness, no more lessons to be learned, 
nothing more to make one cry, everything hard and 
painful done away with, play and singing and gladness 
forever,—just as all the children’s stories used to end, 
“They lived happy ever after.” 

But by and by the child grows up. To take the 
instance of a boy, he begins to see a deeper significance 
to life. Manliness comes to look better worth having 
than escape from hard knocks. Ambitions conquer his 
ideal of a life all play. To be a Man outshines the old 
vision tobe happy. He learns to look at life as his father 
looks at it for him. Yes, he begins to share it with his 
father. Maybe some cause grows sacred to him, some 
truth claims his devotion! And, instead of just happi- 
ness, his whole life speaks the very word of Jesus: ‘‘To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” 

Now, I believe that so much we’ve grown up. The 
vision of an earth made beautiful and good by wiping 
away its tears and ending its grief and pain belongs back 
in the childhood we have left behind. Life grows divine 
to us with deeper meaning. Character lures us now, 
more than comfort. ‘To fulfil some noble destiny seems 
ours more than happiness. We begin to grasp the 
range, the infinite possibility, the immortal growth of 
which the life in a man is capable. It is no less than 
looking at it as God must do. Nay, the glory of it is 
that we begin to share the power of this life, its wisdom, 
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its love, its helpfulness with God, He and we working 
together for beauty and goodness and truth! 

Then haven’t we grown enough to wish for ourselves, 
our fellows, and our world something more than happi- 
ness ? 

They who have grown to such glimpses of manhood 
and womanhood as we have gained, shall they not desire 
supremely to grow on, though happiness must wait? 
They who have reached the dawn of such a day as we 
can see to come, a day of such universal justice, good 
will, knowledge, noble emulation in all noblest arts, 
shall they not strive on for such a day to be fulfilled, 
though happiness. must-wait? They who begin to 
know the real meaning of partnership with God, to 
be at work, one with the living, moving spirit of the 
universe, all the powers of the universe upon their 
side, making for the good, the beautiful, the true, shall 
they not choose to labor on, though happiness must 
wait ? 

In the growing, the striving, the toiling, happiness 
enough will cheer the way. But let us not desire hap- 
piness enough to check it. 

I can hardly think of any fate that would have so 
arrested man’s development, that would have left him 
with so many of his manliest virtues hardly formed, his 
truest worth so faintly realized, his finest nature so 
meagrely fulfilled as for John’s vision to have come to 
pass and tears and pains and griefs to have vanished from 
the earth eighteen hundred years ago. 

You and I are not happy in any sense of having never 
a sorrow, anxiety, or pain. We love and make a home 
for our loved ones, but we don’t live happy ever 
after. 

People tell me that they are saved, they’ve found 
‘peace in God, but they don’t live happy ever after. 

Some of us win wealth or fame or an honest name 
or earnest usefulness among men, but we don’t live 
happy ever after. 

What shall we think about it? That, then, the world 
is the wrong kind of world? Nay, let us call it all the 
better kind of world, one that deals with us as fit for 
higher ends than happiness in what we are! 

What shall we do about it? Grow sour and disheart- 
ened, cursing our fate? 

Nay, rather let us rejoice and be glad that the nature 
in us is tuned to yet diviner things, that the soul in us 
seeks higher conquests, that with the day’s sunshine 
to brighten the day’s routine, with the day’s strength 
for the day’s need, with its smiles and its tears, it is 
good, but isn’t perfect yet. To-morrow will be better 
than to-day, and its morrow better still. Happy is 
contentment, but better still a right and noble discon- 
tent. 

And doesn’t the secret lie in this unfolding truth of 
our experience, that the fulfilment of one’s nature in a 
universe of growth like ours is more to one than hap- 
piness ? 

Why, there’s my faithful dog, loving me supremely,— 
at the best and highest of his nature the soul of courageous, 
devoted fidelity. It means strain and fatigue and 
sacrifice sometimes; not half so comfortable as lying 
by the fireside or in the yard at play. But let me ask 
him by any slightest action, which is dearer to him, 
that comfort or my service, and see, on the instant, 
which he chooses! 

There’s my old friend, buffeted by life’s rough weather, 
finding the service of God and man that he’s enlisted 
in very often hard, rather indignant at himself that he 
can’t do all he might have done at thirty when he didn’t 
think of it. But, when I see him, the old hero, care- 
worn, wistful, but more loyal, generous, eager toward 
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the last than at the first, I find in him, God bless him, 
where the secret lies. 

It is that in his nature, and in yours and mine, born 
for things outranging all our vision, capable of some 
divine fulfilment, aching with infinite desire, there is 
meant to be that which we call happiness and more. 

PROVIDENCE R.I. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Morals and History. 


I wish I could remember the name of a Japanese gentle- 
man whom I met some thirty years ago in the Spring 
Garden Church after morning service. I had a very 
satisfactory talk with him in which very naturally we 
got around, almost at once, to public school education. 
““We do not give so much time to arithmetic in our 
schools as you do,” said he. ‘‘No?’’ I answered, I hope 
without the air of superiority with which people are so 
apt to address fellow-beings of another nation. ‘‘No? 
What takes the place of arithmetic?’ His reply was 
immediate. ‘‘We teach them morals and history. We 
think arithmetic makes men sordid.” 

I was a little crestfallen, and I suppose in thirty years 
since I have quoted his epigram a thousand times. 
Writing on election day, just after voting, I am tempted 
to begin a second thousand, that our column may do 
something, though it were never so little, as to methods 
of teaching history, and as to the regularity in teaching 
it which ought to take the place of accidental work or 
slop work in the schools. It is but a few weeks since, 
in speaking of the great London Conference, which has 
just now adjourned, we were discussing here the oppor- 
tunities for the first half of the Japanese epigram which 
related to the infiltration of moral teaching everywhere. 
I therefore say nothing more about this now, except to 
suggest that the Japanese gentleman was quite right 
when he linked the two studies together. __ 

Next to this, but of equal importance, one likes to 
speak of the practical study of history. Election day 
itself suggests again the frequent remark that nobody 
can make a fit estimate of duty in the politics of to-day 


who is ignorant of the history of America and the origin 


of her constitutions. Dr. Furness used to say that he 
had never met a man who had grown up on the continent 
of Europe who knew what Jesus Christ meant when he 
spoke of the kingdom of heaven. This is a very strong 
statement, but every one understands it who has seen 
the readiness with which a European voter. determines 
‘“‘to vote against the government,’ if he can find out 
how, or who sees the readiness with which that voter 
follows a boss instead of making his own determination. 
Take a single illustration: Why is the suffrage in New 
England practically universal? It was not so in the 
beginning. For a generation of men, no one could vote 
here who was not a church member. This rule was 
relaxed, so that men who paid taxes on real estate could 
vote. But how for those who did not pay taxes? 
According to the theological theory of the Established 
Church of those days, all of them were children of wrath, 
were incapable of good, and certain to go to hell unless 
they had been redeemed by divine grace. Were you 
going to give to such children of Satan the right of 
suffrage? No one wanted to do this less than the people 
who made the laws. But—the time came when these 
same people had to fight King George III. They had 
to call out every man into the ranks of their soldiery 
and tell him to come to the place of muster with his own 
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gun on his shoulder. In the campaign of 1777 every 
man in Massachusetts in the valley of the Connecticut, 
was called out ‘‘agin Burgine.”’ The boys and the 
women and the old men who were more than sixty 
gathered the harvests of that summer. After such a 
proof as that, as to the real constitution of the State, 
you could not refuse the suffrage to the men who had 
served you in the field. Not at once, but step by step, 
you gave the vote to every man who was on your muster 
roll. 

In this column, where a man can say just what he 
chooses, it is worth while to add that Calvinism died in 
the same convulsions. In the long run, people did not 
choose to say that they gave the suffrage to children 
of hell who were totally depraved. The American Revo- 
lution destroyed the empire of Calvin as completely as 
it destroyed that of King George. 

Here is a single instance of the way in which the his- 
tory of the past affects the daily life of 1908. Some 
boy brought up in a High Church school in England is 
permitted to write in an American newspaper that of 
course the Puritans were fools, and that of course now 
nobody cares anything about the Puritans. But, when 
one turns to find Mr. John Fiske saying that probably 
constitutional government would not exist in the world 
to-day but for the work of these same Puritans, one sees 
that it is worth while to teach the children of to-day 
something of the history of Massachusetts, of New Eng- 
land, of the United States, and of the world. 

I am afraid that perhaps half of the young people of 
to-day would say that they hate to study history. I 
cannot much wonder when I remember how badly 
history can be taught. But all the more is it the duty 
of the publishers of school books, the managers of normal 
schools and colleges and of school committees or com- 
missions, of whatever form, to make of history a funda- 
mental element in the school system. Such persons 
ought never be satisfied with leaving it as a tag-end, to 
be hurried up at some out-of-the-way hour of the week’s 
curriculum, as classes are forced to commit to memory 
abridgments which they do not understand. 

The Religious Education Society and the Sunday- 
school societies have no more important function to 
develop than the useful education in history of children 
or of grown people in the Sunday-schools. This ought 
not be confined to what ecclesiastics call ‘‘ecclesiastical 
history.’’ Under the direction of intelligent teachers, 
boys and girls, or men and women, alike, can be taught 
what have been the advances in all social order, and 
where its failures have been,—whefher in art or science, 
or literature or formal religion. EpwarpD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


A loving heart is the truest wisdom.—Dickens. 
st 


The pleasantest things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts, and the great art in life is to have as many of 
them as possible.—Bouvé. 


To judge human character rightly a man may some- 
times have very small experience, provided he has a 
very large heart.— Bulwer-Lytton. 


wt 


Great happiness is the fire ordeal of mankind, great mis- 
fortune only the trial by water; for the former opens 
a large extent of futurity, whereas the latter circum- 
scribes or closes it.—zchter. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., 
D.D., and other scholars. Vol. I. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. $7 net, cloth; $9 net, 
one-half morocco. Sold only in complete 
sets.—There has been in late years an as- 
tonishing increase in the production of books 
of reference of many kinds. Encyclopedias 
relating to the history and creeds of Chris- 
tianity and other religions abound and are 
rapidly increasing. We have those which 
relate to the history of Judaism, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Bible, which con- 
tains the common creed of both. These, 
with many ecclesiastical histories, furnish 
information concerning every phase of prog- 
ress. Now to these is to be added the great 
work of which volume first lies before us. 
The saying is, One does not need to eat a 
whole ox to get the flavor of beef, and, if the 
promises of editors and publishers are faith- 
fully carried out and kept, this sumptuous 
volume may be accepted as a fair represen- 
tative of the bulk of the encyclopedia which 
is to follow. In this first volume we do not 
escape from the first letter of the alphabet; 
but it is quite surprising to note how many 
ancient things, from Adam down, began 
with that letter. Even in Art, with which 
the volume closes, we ascend to the begin- 
nings of history and civilization. In treat- 
ing of Adam, Dr. Bennett illustrates the com- 
posite nature of the narrative in Genesis, 
but expresses no opinion as to the ancestry 
of the human race. This will come prob- 
ably in a later volume when the letter “C’’ 
comes into view. Under the title ‘Age” 
it seems to be taken for granted that the 
longevity ascribed to Methuselah and Noah 
is legendary, but Metchnikoff is noted as 
favoring the great ages ascribed to the 
Hebrew patriarchs in later times. Many 
interesting articles appear under the titles 
Agnosticism, Anabaptism, Ancestor wor- 
ship, Annihilation, Apologetics, Apostolic 
succession, Aquinas, Arianism, and Armin- 
ianism. While in all these and other arti- 
cles there is manifest a spirit of fairness 
and an attempt to arrive at ultimate facts 
in each case, and to give correct explanations 
of the phenomenon, the ‘presiding spirit of 
the work is that of conservative Christian- 
ity. By this we do not mean a narrow- 
minded orthodoxy, but a careful guarding 
-of the main lines of Christian belief from 
the incursions of the extreme forms of 
Modernism. In the article on Anthropol- 
ogy the. doctrine of evolution is fairly 
stated, but judgment concerning the con- 
clusions which are to be accepted is care- 
fully held in suspense. Still it is said, 
“From the standpoint of evolution the en- 
tire organic world, not excluding man, re- 
veals a unity, a harmony, and a grandeur 
never before disclosed under any system 
of speculative philosophy.” The peculiar- 
ity of this encyclopedia is that it has no 
specialty. It will contain articles on all 
the religions in the world and on all the 
great systems of ethics, together with arti- 
cles on every religious belief or custom, 
movement, idea, or practice, with appropri- 
ate reference to the persons and places asso- 
ciated with such ideas and movements. It 
may therefore be described as a compen- 
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dium of all:the: great encyclopedias, in- 
cluding what is essential and of universal 
interest in those which have a mote limited 
scope. The plan is an ambitious one; but, 
if the promise of the first volume is fulfilled, 
it will be a great achievement and provide 
a work useful to every student of religion 
and ethics. 


THE Licwrep Lamp, A novel. By C. 
Hanford Henderson. Author of John Percy- 
field. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50.—So far as outward and visible 
signs go, the plot of this story is ordinary 
enough: a young man suddenly inheriting 
his aunt’s property, which gives him six 
thousand a year, and thus enables him to 
resign the spice and coffee clerkship and 
disport himself all over Europe; the voyage 
with the usual feminine ‘‘attachment”’; the 
European, though not exactly “the grand, 
tour,” as it begins in Wales and ends in Sor- 
rento, mercifully sparing us Florence and 
Rome; a bit of romance, in which of course— 
how else a novel?—the eternal feminine has 
its place, and—we omit the conclusion. But 
this is by no means all, or the greater part. 
What counts is Mr. Henderson’s wise and 
interesting outlook upon life, his philosophy— 
is he, by the way, a theosophist ?—and, 
above all, the purpose of the story. ‘This is 
nothing less than the development of a man’s 
soul, under the experiences of travel, of 
thought and of love, which change the rather 
commonplace coffee and spice clerk into 
an interesting personality. Just as in Tol- 
stoy’s Death of Ivdn Ilyitch it is all the more 
effective because the hero, who is going 
through this supreme experience, is a very 
ordinary man, so it is all the more striking 
that Robert Pendexter is just the average 
human being, growing before our eyes far 
above the average. This lifts The Lighted 
Lamp into a high and noble region, with the 
few modern novels that really have some- 
thing to offer for our intellectual develop- 
ment. We see Robert Pendexter in the 
making, though, in spite of being singularly 
young in some things, he was ‘‘a very old 
soul just waking up.’’ He was, Mrs. Cos- 
tello says, “inadequate for life’’: perhaps he 
was, like so many human beings, and yet we 
love him, ‘The women who assist in the proc- 
ess of his development are not quite as real, 
as “‘convincing,’”’ as Robert himself. ‘Thus, 
Mrs. Costello, the high-priestess of some- 
thing,—again we ask, is it theosophy?— 
says some fine and beautiful things, but we 
do not just see her as we see Robert and 
Stephen and the irrepressible Billy. The 
descriptions of places are good, and not too 
much about cities that have been written to 
death. This, too, is an allegory,—the old 
one that life is a journey, a passage. ‘‘ We 
are all en route. ‘The secret of happiness is to 
find serenity in motion.’”” The women think 
they have found it. Robert must find it 
too, But, as we all know, men are slow and 
stupid creatures, with little desire for spirit- 
ual investigation unless some woman shows 
them the way. (To the truth of which, 
Dante and Goethe and Shakespeare and 
Balzac bear witness). Accordingly, Mr. 
Henderson puts the keys—if keys there are— 
to life’s mystery into feminine hands. So 
we witness the awakening of Robert Pendex- 
ter—a very different matter, say, from The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie, that fine 
headstrong and tragic nature, but not the 
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less (as the world is full of spice and coffee 
clerks) significant and true to the psychol- 
ogy of the human soul, in which, let us con- 
clude, Mr. Henderson is, in the language of 
the occult, an adept. : 


THE TESTING oF DIANA MALLORY. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—The reviewer who 
takes this book in hand can only join the 
chorus of praise which has greeted its ap- 
pearance in America. Following so soon 
after the visit-to this country made by Mrs 
Ward, the appearance of this book was wel- 
comed as a souvenir of the agreeable ex- 
perience of those who met the author during 
her brief stay in this country. But, aside 
from the, personal interest excited in this 
way, the book itself makes an appeal to the 
interest of her readers second to none made 
by any of her previous works. While it can 
have no such astonishing circulation as fol- 
lowed the publication of Robert Elsmere, it is 
as a work of art greatly superior to that or 
any of Mrs. Ward’s earlier novels. Robert 
Elsmere was carried around the world on a 
wave of eager interest in the revolt against 
the old theology, which had fairly set in at 
that time. This book makes no similar ap- 
peal to popular interest. Its theme is one 
of the tragedies of life, not uncommon in 
this and in previous stages of civilization. 
Diana Mallory is the daughter of a woman 
who had been put on trial for murder and 
had been shown to be the weak victim of 
gamblers and drunkards. She was not 
without sin, but the death she caused was 
without premeditation, and because of 
extenuating circumstances she was re- 
prieved and died. All these sorrowful 
things were kept from Diana, a little child 
when they happened, by her father, who took 
her away to Italy and, dying there, left her 
free to shape her own life, with sufficient 
money at her command to make her inde- 
pendent of others and after her return to 
England a prey to some unworthy rela- 
tives of her mother. It is not necessary to 
tell the story in which it is shown how 
Diana is tested by one adverse circumstance 
after another, coming out of every new trial 
with added sweetness and new graces of 
character. About her are grouped many 
persons typical of social and political life 
in England, some of them new creations of 
great vitality. Diana is brought into con- 
tact with the prejudices of people who re- 
gard first of all title and family, as well as 
with members of Parliament who represent 
socialism and revolt. It is difficult for the 
reader to concur with the purpose of the 
author to excite sympathy for the young 
member of Parliament who falls in love with 
Diana, but who, learning her story, through 
fear of his mother and unwillingness to for- 
feit his inheritance, which depends upon Her 
good will, and dreading also public opinion, 
shows the white feather and abandons 
Diana to her lonely misery. It is only po- 
etic justice that brings him finally to grief, 
to the loss of his popularity, his seat in Par- 
liament, and his health. It is difficult for 
the reader to believe that he has shown 
qualities which make him worthy of the 
sublime self-sacrifice of Diana, who marries 
him and gives him the hope which, the 
physician says, is necessary for his restora- 
tion to health. Here the story ends, with 
the intimation that he will finally prove to 
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be worth saving and worthy of the sacrifices 
made for him. 


VoIckes oF FartH aND Love. By Stephen 
G. Barnes. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: The Cale- 
donian Company.—Before taking up the 
work of the Congregational ministry, Dr. 
Barnes held for eighteen years the profes- 
sorship of English literature in Iowa Col- 
lege. He has lectured at Hartford Theo- 
logical School and has written much for re- 
ligous periodicals. The poems that make 
up this unpretentious volume have nearly 
all appeared in print before, and from those 
who seek life for life’s sake have come the 
words of appreciation and entreaty that 
have led to their publication in this form. 
He would have the book treated as a book 
of daily devotional reading, in which a little 
at a time suffices to give food for thought 
and help in daily duty. [The poems are 
deeply religious, and seek ever to draw out 
the ultimate lesson from life’s experiences. 
For the spirit in which they are written we 
quote from ‘The Beginning of an Apostolic 
Creed”? :— 


“‘T believe in God the Father of all souls; 

I believe in the mighty Maker of heaven 
and earth; : 

In this human nature he has granted me; 

I believe that ‘one is good,’ the God whose 
name is Love; 

That back of universal force is Fatherhood; 

That heaven and earth are one in law and 
life and end; 

That heaven’s rule on earth is crescent, real 
and sure; 

That to that kingdom all the good and true 
belong ; 

Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, in earth 
and heaven.”’ 


The second from which we take extracts 
is called ‘‘The Emperor Moth’ :— 


“Hidden in its cocoon long had slumbered the 
creature 7 

Meant for wings and the sunlight, for nature’s 
freedom and glory. 

Now comes the stir of awakening, now at the 
narrow opening é 

Strains and presses the life that fain would 
escape from its prison. 

Hours and hours passed by, with nothing 
but strenuous failure; 

Surely in error was Nature, or hard and 
cruel her edict... . 

Only a moment it took, the band of the open- 
ing was severed; 

Easily crawled out my moth, freed by one 
kinder than Nature,— 

Weak in my heedless impatience, weak in 
my arrogant pity, 

Spoiled I the creature I pitied, played I its 
god to its ruin. 


“Parable clear to my soul, this story of strin- 
gent endeavor, ? 

Struggle that seemed to me endless and 
fruitless, unworthy of Nature,— 

Nature is wiser than we, life is never mis- 
taken; 

Hard are its ways, but of God, and loving 
his rigor of purpose.” 


Roman Ho.uipays. By W. D. Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3 net.— 
To take up this book for notice calls vividly 
back the days when Tuscan Cities was new 
and came into the same hands for review. 
Nothing one could say seemed quite good 
enough for the delightful comradeship of 
those Italian experiences, in which bits of 
earlier history, social chronicles, and happy 
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comment blended with the descriptions of 
places and people. One of the many charm- 
ing features of the new book is the half- 
tender, half-humorous connection of the 
Rome of to-day with the Rome Howells knew 
forty odd years ago. He takes pains to 
look up the traces of his lost youth, and, the 
more of them he finds, the better we like 
it, satisfying as are the later experiences 
which he meets with mellowed, tolerant 
mind. At Santa Chiara, in Naples, he 
could not at first make out what it was that 
caused his heart so to rejoice: then he found 
out that it was because the church was 
closed, and he had to go and dig a torpid 
monk out of his crevice in a cold many- 
storied cliff and get him to open it, just as 
he had done in the past. He cares no longer 
to climb the picturesque staircase streets 
and tacitly delegates others to ascend by 
these stately successions of steps to the 
uplands above, finding the picture not less, 
but more, charming than he had remembered 
it. Howells has no sympathy—and we are 
glad of it—with the hypocritical lamenta- 
tions of people who themselves live in well- 
kept cities, but regret the decency of newer 
Rome as an offence against romance and 
picturesqueness. That each morning even 
the worst avenues in Rome are swept as the 
best in New York have never been since 
the days of Waring is not for him a deplora- 
ble. matter,—so far as Rome is concerned, 
The Roman holidays expanded themselves 
over visits to Genoa, Naples, Pompeii, a 
week at Leghorn, then Pisa, and Genoa 
again. We have nothing to say against Mr. 
Howells’s novels. One may read them once 
and again, even the latest of them; but for 
real enjoyment, for heart-bracing satisfac- 
tion with life, for a renewal of one’s ancient 
longing to walk again through foreign 
streets and meet people who know how to 
live better than most Americans, to give 
beauty a place in one’s visions, then for us 
Howells at his friendly, informal, intimate 
best! If one must travel by proxy or not 
atall, then he wishes to forget the guide- 
books and choose a companion who sees 
life as well as buildings and museums, 


JupITH OF THE CUMBERLANDS. By Alice 
Mac Gowan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—The story is something more 
than an appeal to the pleasure-seeking novel 
reader. It comes out of a deep interest in 
the mountaineers, the purest American 
strain left to us, the writer says, in the coun- 
try. The author, a young woman, alone 
made a trip on horseback of a thousand 
miles through the mountains, seeking hos- 
pitality at the mountain cabins when night 
came, always with an instant and unques- 
tioning response. This journey, which was 
only an episode in her life in the Cumber- 
lands, gave her the materials for this book, 
which is intended to be, in the form of fiction, 
an accurate representation of what goes on 
in these mountains among the Moonshiners 
and their friends. Old Jephthah Turren- 
tine, the patriarch of the district where the 
scene is laid, was to her a well-known char- 
acter, with whose opinions concerning the 
rights of the distillers as against the govern- 
ment she was perfectly familiar. The story 
shows how a young man with high ideals 
went into the mountain district as a magis- 
trate intent upon the reform of the people. 
His purposes were wholly friendly and fra- 
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ternal; but, because he lacked knowledge 
of human nature and acquaintance with the 
habits of the people, he quickly fell under 
suspicion which led to all manner of discord 
and trouble for him and for others. Finally, 
through the magic power of the love which 
binds man and woman together, the young 
man learns wisdom, The wicked are pun- 
ished, and the better ideals of civilization 
ate established. 


THE Rep City. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50.—By bringing into Phila- 
delphia Vicomte de Courval and his mother, 
French émigrés, and bringing them into 
relations with Hugh Wynne, the hero of a 
previous historical novel by Dr. Mitchell, 
the way is prepared for the exhibition of 
the various social and political influences 
and purposes which at that time made 
Philadelphia the scene of some of the most 
lively episodes in the early history of the 
republic. De Courval’s father had lost 
his head in France, and the man whose vote 
brought about his condemnation was known 
to the son, who had hoped to kill him in 
Frarice, and was stirred with fierce delight 
when he saw his enemy arrive in Philadel- 
phia. The relations between these members 
of the French aristocracy and the Friends 
with whom they made their home furnishes 
a further occasion to compare the thoughts 
and customs of people representing such 
diverse forms of civilization. Washington, 
Hamilton, and Jefferson, with other eminent 
persons, appear at critical points in the un- 
folding life of our hero; but these great 
personages are little more than lay figures. 
But there are for the others stirring adven- 
tures in abundance. The fortunes of the 
hero are always interesting, and his love affair 
is a very attractive episode in his career. 
Stephen Girard really lives in these pages; 
and, at the time of the epidemic of yellow 
fever which devastated the city, he is shown 
to be a man of courage and of unbounded 
benevolence. 


UNTRODDEN ENGLISH Ways. By Henry 
C. Shelley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
$3 net.—As Mr. Shelley showed in his Life 
of John Harvard, he has the knack of se- 
lecting literary material in England of the 
kind which appeals to the interest of the 
American reader. His sketches of English 
life and scenery are no more learned or 
better drawn than many others, and yet, 
because they present to the eager curiosity 
English scenes and reminiscences which are 
interesting but unfamiliar, they excite in- 
terest quite unlike that associated with the 
ordinary guide-book. Beginning with Saint 
Ives in Cornwall, one who chooses to step 
aside from the highways travelled by the 
tourist may take in order these twenty se- 
cluded but interesting places which contain 
some of the relics and memorials of persons 
and events famous in English history, 
After two thousand years have passed over 
a country like England, so small that every 
village and hamlet must have been the 
birthplace of people who made their mark 
in the world and have been visited a hun- 
dred times by those who are making history, 
one cannot go amiss in looking for objects 
of interest. That which gives this book 
its charm and value is that it shows the 
reader a few of these numerous points of 
interest with ample illustration. 
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Tue Toy SHop. A Romantic Story of 
Lincoln the Man. By Margarita Spalding 
Gerry. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
It is a question whether this little story 
would ever have been written, had it not been 
for the immense success of The Perfect 
Tribute, Even that striking sketch labored 
under the difficulty of steering clear of senti- 
mentality,—that very Scylla and Charyb- 
dis combined, in the way of those who 
picture the pathetic side of life. (Certainly, 
Dickens could not always avoid it.) Here 
we have Abraham Lincoln, the rough, sad- 
faced man, buying toys for a little boy, 
brooding over the toy-soldiers, meditating 
upon the horrible fate to which he is sending 
his troops, and questioning who is their 
best leader. All these questions, as only in 
story-books, are at least partially settled for 
him in the toy-shop—by the master of the 
shop and by the little soldiers themselves. 
It is, of course, pleasant to think that our 
good, sad President could have received some 
such illumination in some such way as this, 
even though we smile,at its improbability. 
Nevertheless, as Touchstone remarks, ‘‘The 
mustard was good mustard,’’ and at least, 
while we are reading this little story, if we 
“‘make believe’? hard enough, we can think 
that this particular “pancake is a good pan- 


cake.”’ 

Map ANTHONY’s YOUNG Scout. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.50.—Of the countless 


books that have been written for young 
people with the period of the war of the 
Revolution to define their setting, few stand 
as high as those of Mr. Tomlinson, who brings 
to his work clear knowledge of the times and 
the character of the contestants, an under- 
standing of the points that are sure to inter- 
est, and the ability to put his tale in vigor- 
ous, straightforward English. Although this 
is the tenth volume of revolutionary stories 
he has written, not one, so the boys say, 
could be spared. The young scout of this 
story was prominent in The Camp-fire of 
Mad Anthony, which preceded it, and he 
goes through one exciting adventure after 
another. A leading historical element in the 
book is the conduct of that wing of the 
Quakers which insisted on maintaining the 
old allegiance to the British government. 
The scene of the story is Philadelphia, Valley 
Forge, and the surrounding region. 


Lonc Opps. By Harold Bindloss. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.— 
Stories of the Dark Continent are likely to 
deal with human nature from a point of 
view not to be gained in cities. They have 
a setting which allures the reader who is 
tired of the commonplace and stir his blood 
with visions of vast, untravelled spaces, 
fit for deeds of mysterious meaning. Orms- 
gill, the hero of this story, combines with the 
daring and indifference of the African ex- 
plorer a sympathy too often crushed out of 
the man forced to think much on his own 
aims and personal safety and a heroism that 
goes deeper than willingness to face danger. 
The various characters are particularly well 
drawn and developed. The book is not de- 
void of the humor necessary to balance a 
book in which there are sterner elements; 
and the love affairs of Ormsgill follow a 
natural though varied and interesting course, 
The book is among the better ones of the 
season, 
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THE MAKE-BELIEVE Boys. 
Dalrymple. Boston: 
$1.—Little Me-Too was one of the best 
books of last year, written for the smallest 
children, and showing unusual knowledge 
of child nature. The author’s new story 
is not less good, and it will also interest 
children somewhat older, who may be able 
to read it for themselves. Little David 
Kent hunted fierce lions and tigers in the 
Magic Wood, when people thought him 
playing with his wooden animals; he went 
like a knight in quest of adventures and 
found them, as every true knight may; he 
learned that the beginning of the road-is 
the beginning of good times, just as in fairy 
tales; and he made good use of his fairy- 
godmother, or grandmother. His make- 
believe blended delightfully with reality, 
and, as he is a very human little fellow, all 
his doings will interest other children. 


Marjorie Daw. By Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. Illustrated by John Cecil Clay. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.—Any 
reviewer into whose hands this charming 
book may fall has an easy task. He can 
only praise the story and the setting that it 
now receives at the hands of the publishers, 
When the story: of Marjorze Daw first ap- 
peared, it at once took its place as unique, 
a thing apart from all other short stories 
because it surpassed all in originality, in 
delicacy of sentiment, and a certain airy 
touch which suggested the faery land of the 
imagination. It was an iridescent bubble 
which the author tossed upon the air, and 
yet it has survived and will long continue to 
charm every reader who is susceptible to the 
magic of Aldrich’s creative genius. In its 
new setting it will certainly be a leader 
among the holiday gifts of the coming season, 


THe WIRELESS TELEGRAPH Boy. By]. 


John ‘Trowbridge. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—Prof. Trowbridge 
has made a knowledge of wireless telegraphy 
a valuable asset in the endowments of a Rus- 
sian boy escaping to America. After nine 
years in Siberia his father is obliged to flee 
to avoid a second arrest. Alexis, separated 
from his father, is thrown on his own re- 
sources and goes through stirring adventures 
with spies and varied experiences incident 
to travel under difficulties. The story is 
interesting, both on the scientific side and 
the human side, and it may inspire some 
young reader with the writer’s own devotion 
to science. He pictures the scientific in- 
vestigator as a monk ascending to some 
shrine far above the haunts of men, to an 
altar where he can worship undisturbed by 
human illusions and delusions. 


THE WIDE-AWAKE Giris. By Katharine 
Ruth Ellis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
It seems sometimes as if it were beyond 
the power of writers for girls to invent new 
doings for their young heroines, especially 
if these are boarding school girls with souls 
wavering between frivolities and _ ideals, 
That it can be done, however, this bright 
story, as wide-awake as its title, proves satis- 
factorily. Hannah Eldred is a delightful 
centre for this bunch of girlhood. Her 
education is a matter of home training, Ger- 
man discipline, and boarding-school expan- 
sion; and it gives the material of a story 
interesting from first to last. How she 
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By Julia!found her friends and how she kept them 
Little, Brown & Co.| might have been the sub-title of the book. 


Story Book FriENps. By Clara Murray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents.— 
Happy the child who makes the transition 
from the ‘Tell me a story’”’ period to the 
“JT want a story to read’”’ age by means of 
such a bridge as this book affords. Miss 
Murray is fitted by taste and experience 
for the preparation of such a reader, and she 


Temperance Tracts 


1. Temperance: The New View 
By CHARLES F, DOLE 
The rule of the. srratest ood; giving up whatever, 
on the whole, clearly works more harm than good; 
temperance associations ; the noble life. 
13. A Plain Question of Personal Duty 
By Ear M. WILBUR 


Entire abstinence the only full discharge of duty 
toward one’s self and others; no perfect safety in 
moderation ; effect of example. 


18. Mary Elizabeth 
By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS 


A touching temperance story, wherein a forlorn 
child shows a noble spirit of self-sacrifice for one 
supposedly more needy than herself. 


Order by number only, not by title 


ISSUED AS TRACTS NOS. 1, 13, and 18 
BY THE 


Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Ready November 1 
[No. 237.] 


The Bible from the Liberal 
Christian Point of View 


BY 
REV. J. A. CRUZAN 


The Bible is a spiritual but human biography 
of a nation, like other great religious literatures, 
developing through and exemplifying the evo- 
lutionary processes of growth like the human 
race itself, and revealing the gradual ascent of 
man in morals and in spiritual discernment. 
With its imperfections it is not, therefore, to be 
deemed infallible or the only source of man’s 
religious information and faith, which modern 
knowledge is increasing and strengthening in so 
many rational ways. 

Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT NO. 237 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers 
of the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals 
in Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EDITED BY 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price, One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address : 
CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 
as Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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has supplemented her own work by stories, 
adapted, when necessary, from favorite 
writers for children, as Laura Richards, 
Katharine Pyle, and Madge Bigham. The 
book has forty-four illustrations, including 
four colored plates. Thus it is especially 
suitable for gift-book purposes, and it will 
be found desirable in the home no less than 
in the school-room. 


PERSIS PUTNAM’S TREASURE. By Myra 
Sawyer Hamlin. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—Nan of Camp Chicopee re- 
appears in this story of Persis Putnam, and 
Camp Chicopina proves to be a setting for 
as good times as those which made Nan’s 
own happy hunting grounds famous. Out- 
door life, helpfulness to others, the charm 
of free, happy girlhood,—these are the in- 
spiration of Miss Hamlin’s work for girls. 
She weaves her stories from simple, near- 
at-hand material and tries to make her 
young readers recognize the power that is 
theirs to make the world happier and better 
to live in. The book is illustrated by 
R. C. Hallowell. 


Miscellaneous. 

Sir Edward Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World appeared in 1851 and be- 
came a classic. It will be remembered that 
he chose his battles for their enduring im- 
portance in the history of the world and 
their practical influence on present social 
and political conditions. It would argue 
“strange weakness or depravity of mind,” 
said the original preface, for a writer of the 
present day to choose battles for his favorite 
topic; but those battles of which a contrary 
outcome would have varied the world 
drama in all its subsequent scenes have 
many lessons for the student of history and 
civilization. To the fifteen battles, ending 
with Waterloo, which Creasy studied to such 
signal advantage, are now added in a new 
and revised edition, issued by Harper & 
Brothers, authoritative accounts of eight 
later battles, chosen according to the same 
principles. These are Quebec, Yorktown, 
Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Sedan, Manila Bay, 
Santiago, and Tsu-Shima. ($1.25.) 


Stephen Phillips’s free adaptation of 
Goethe’s Faust, in which J. Comyns Carr 
collaborated, is published by the. Macmillan 
Company. It is the drama of Goethe put 
into the words and melody of Phillips, 
justifying itself by the directness of its 
English appeal. By use of the closing 
scene of the second part of Faust, the drama 
is given completion. It is a most desirable 
addition to our available translations, the 
freedom of rendering counting for little in 
the close rendition of the spirit. That the 
version takes few liberties after all may be 
seen from comparison of well-known pas- 
sages. The song “Es war ein K6nig in 
Thule” is almost literal in translation. 
“Meine Ruh’ ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer,” 
is less successful, losing something of its 
wild, piercing sweetness. But there are 
many passages which seem to have given 
Phillips his opportunity no less than if he 
were wholly free from the restraint of fol- 
lowing another’s form. Such are the chal- 
lenge of Faust, the prayer of Margaret at 


the fountain, the scene in the church, and es 


- Faust’s final defiance. ($1.25 net.) 
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AUTUMN BOOK LIST 


The Higher Sacrifice 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


54 pages. 80 cents wet; by mail, 
86 cents. 


An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish 
or personal ambitions, and to devote their money- 
getting pose to the higher service of the common good, 
althoug! they thereby sacrifice many opportunities 
for satisfying the legitimate tastes and inclinations 
fostered by their higher education. 


Capt. Thomas A. Scott 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


76 pages. 60 cents wet; by mail, 
6 cents. 


Volume V. of ‘‘ True American Types” Series. The 
real and eventful life-story of the deep-sea worker and 
wrecker who was an intimate friend of and fellow- 
laborer with Mr. Smith for many years, and the original 
of the character of ‘‘Caleb West” in ‘‘Caleb West: 
Master-diver.” 


I2mo. 16mo. 


Sons of the Puritans 


I2mo. 244pages. $1.50 wet ; by mail, $1.60. 


Some Memories 
By ROBERT COLLYER 
12mo. 248 pages. $1.25 wet; by mail, $1.35. 


Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with 
quiet but irrepressible veins of humor and tenderness, 
memories ‘‘so interwoven with my life through the 
fifty years they touch the sunshine and shadows, the 
sorrows and the joy.” 


Brief biographies of George Frisbie Hoar, Morrill 
Wyman, Horace Gray, Charles Franklin Dunbar, 
Phillips Brooks, Francis Channing Barlow, Henr 
Sturgis Russell, Roger Wolcott, William Eustis Russell, 
Charles Eliot, and4William H. Baldwin, Jr., written 
by men in many cases of equally large reputation. 


The Sea of Faith 


By MILTON REED 
IIt pages. 80 cents ze/; by mail, 
87 cents. 


_An outline of the part which faith has played in the 
history and development of man, and of the place 
which it should properly occupy in the religious thought 
and action of the present time. 


Paul 
By W. WREDE 
I2mo. 163pages. $1.00 ze¢ ; by mail, $1.09. 


Izmo. 


The aim of this volume, the second of the series of 
translations from noted German theologians, is not 
to give a biography of Paul, but to characterize his 
personality, ministry, religion, and historical signifi- 
cance. 


Where the Light 
Dwelleth 


By ROBERT COLLYER 

283 pages. $1.40 met; by mail, 
$1.50. 

A volume of splendid sermons, the spiritual fruitage 


of a long life of high thinking, helpful preaching, and 
noble living. 


A Book of Prayers 


By CHARLES GORDON AMES 


I2mo. 136 pages. $1.50 mez, in cloth; 
$2.50 met, in flexible leather; postage, 10 
cents additional. 

__ Prayers by the minister of the Church of the Disciples 

in Boston. They cannot fail to be of high service to all 


who in private or public worship seek the fitting expres- 
sion of human need and divine aspiration. 


Iz2mo. 


A unique booklet, of which the moral is not too obvious 


BY-WAYS TO BOOKS 


Being a few comments by the way from and concerning cer- 
tain books, the identity of which does not at first appear, but 
which will be revealed to the diligent traveler who pursues his 
journey to the end of the road. 


SENT WITHOUT CHARGE FOR THE ASKING 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, BOSTON 


D | Buddhism and Immortality. By William Sturgis 
Books Received. | Bigelow. 75 cts. net. . 
| The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder. $1.50. 
New York. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. re From the Century Co. 
Christmas Every Day. By W. D. Howells. $1.75. The World I Livein. By Helen Keller. 
omen, Etc. By George Harvey. $1 net. / 
The Whole Family. By twelve authors. 
Roman Holidays. By W. D. Howells. $3 net. 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
Edward Creasy, M.A. $1.25. 
From EP. Dutton, New York. 
Sermons that have Helped. By the Rt. Rev. James H. 
Van Buren, D.D. $1.25 net. 
From Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Marjorie Daw. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. $2. 


A Happy Half-century. By Agnes Repplier, Litt.D.| The Song of Salvation 
1.10 net. | William Warren. 


.. By Charles Miner Th on. $1.25. | The Sweetest Flower. Song. By Louis yon Heinrich. 
The Home Builder. By raise Abbot, ts cts. wets f | The King of Love. Song. By Arthur F. M. Custance. 


Music Received. 


By Sir | 
From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 
| A Prayer. Song. By Louis von Heinrich. 
| Gypsy Song. By Louis von Heinrich. 
| The Minstrel Boy. Song. By H. R. Shelley. 
O, Sic’a Day. Song. By Louis yon Heinrich. 
| Tam O’Shanter. Duet. By George William Warren. 
At Eventide. Song. By Louis von Heinrich. 


Christmas solo. By George 
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The Nome, 
An Irish Mother’s Lullaby. 


My dearie! my wee thing! the world is all a-cold, 
The sullen Winter’s piping is shrill across the wold, 
No bloom is in the garden, no leaf upon the tree, 
But in your eyes, my bright one, the Summer stays with 
me. 
Macushla! my birdling! the lilting song is still, 
That used to wake the morning upon the rosy hill, 
The hunger and the silence lie heavy upon men, 
But in your voice, my starling, the dawning sings again, 


My heart’s love! mine own one! the night is dark and drear, 
The lowness should be on me, the sorrow and the fear; 
But God forgive, my darling! I’m laughing night and day, 
With you upon my bosom, my little breath of May! 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


The Real Prince. 


There was great joy in the kingdom of 
No Man’s Land, for the longed-for heir had 
been born. ‘The bells rang all night. Can- 
non boomed, and the whole country was 
wild with happiness. There was a partic- 
ular reason for this joy. King Sensible the 
First had been hoping for an heir for twelve 
years; and the whole land had been troubled 
for fear the kingdom would go to his brother, 
who was a very bad man. 

' Some of the wise people of the land did 
not share in the joy, but shook their heads 
gloomily. 

“He will grow up a spoiled boy,” they 
said, ‘‘He is the only prince, and of course 
he will always have his own way in every- 
thing, and every one will bow down to him 
and flatter him, 

King Sensible the First heard of this dis- 
mal prophecy, and, as he was a very wise 
king, he soon thought of a remedy. He 
sent all over his kingdom to find the boy 
babies that had been born the same day 
as the little prince. There were five of 
them in all, He had them all brought to 
the royal nursery and dressed exactly as 
the little prince was. 

“You must treat all the five babies 
exactly alike,” he said to the attendants. 
“You must never let them or any one else 
know which is the real prince. Then my 
son cannot be spoiled by his royalty.” 

After that you may be sure the nursery 
of the palace was a lively place. Five baby 
carriages stood in a row at its door. Five 
pretty white and gold beds stood in it, 
four at the corners and one in the middle. 
Five baby jumpers hung from the ceiling, 
and five high chairs were arranged along 
the wall. Five white-capped nurses fed 
and bathed and cared for the five babies; 
and five bottles stood in a pan of hot water 
on the stove, until they were heated to 
exactly the right temperature. 

But, if the nursery was lively when the 
babies wore long clothes and slept almost 
all the time, it was still more lively when 
they began to get around, What plays 
they had, the five together! What fights 
they had, too, sometimes, when they pulled 
each other’s hair, and slapped, and even 
kicked and punched each other, And 
then the whole five were spanked and put 
to bed. 

You see King Sensible the First meant 
that his son and heir should be wholesomely 
brought up. His head should not be turned 
with flattery and adulation because he 
was the prince. ‘Better that no one in 
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all the kingdom knows he is the prince,’ 
he said. He forbade the nurses to show 
by look or word which of their charges was 
fhe royal heir. Indeed, he tried to make 
them forget it, and for that reason often 
changed the babies in their beds, and 
changed about the nurses who cared for 
them, till not one was sure which was the 
royal child. 

“Tt would be well if I should forget which 
he is, too,” the king said heroically. You 
see, he was such a good father that he would 
do anything for the good of his boy. He 
did not think such a thing could be possible; 


but he did not know how much alike five 


babies of the same age, dressed and cared 
for just alike, could look. Before the first 
year was over, not even the father knew 
which was the true prince. The mother 
would have remembered, I think, but she 
died shortly after the little prince was 
born. 

Now, of course, the good King Sensible 
did not mean that this should last forever. 
The true prince must certainly be known 
when the time came for him to mount the 
throne. So he secretly took the child to 
the court magician, and this wizard put 
upon the little arm a strange mark, shaped 
like a crown, which should remain invisible 
for seventeen years, and then appear. So 
the good king felt perfectly happy and 
secure. But he did not know that his 
wicked brother had afterward bribed the 
magician to put the same kind of a mark 
on every one of the babies. 

When good King Sensible the First died, 
no one knew which of the five princes was 
the true prince; but the king proclaimed 
in his will what the court magician had 
done, and the people were content to wait 
till the princes should be eighteen. But, 
when that time came, behold the same 
kind of mark appeared on every one of 
the five young men! 

The dead king’s brother pretended to 
be very angry at what he called the trickery 
of the magician. He stormed and raged, 
and sent messengers eveywhere, demanding 
that that trickster should appear and settle 
the matter. But he took great care that 
the magician should be where he could not 
answer the messages, Then he made 
proclamation that, since the true heir could 
not be known, Le himself would reign as 
king until the magician should be found 
and the puzzle explained. 

The five princes were justly indignant; 
but what could they do? They did not 
know which should rightly be king, and 
there could not be jive kings. They dis- 
cussed the matter for three days and three 
nights, but came to no decision. At last, 
the slowest and gentlest of the princes 
spoke. 

“Tt seems to me that there is but one 
thing to do,” he said. ‘‘We must prove by 
our actions who is the real prince. The 
real king’s sonshould be the most kingly.”’ 

The rest turned upon him in_ scorn. 
“You may be sure that you are not the 
real prince,”’ they said. 

The slowest prince sighed. He was used 
to their ridicule, but it always hurt. 

“T suppose not,” he said, gently still, 
“You may count me out. But one of us 
five is the king, and it is only right that he 
should have the throne. We must make 
some plan to give it to him, Let us leave 
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it to the people of the kingdom, and give 
them a year to decide which is the most 
kingly.” 

They grumbled and mocked, but, after 
all, they did as he said: they were quite 
apt to do this. He was always the butt of 
the five, for he was, as he said, the slowest 
of them in every way, and never asserted 
his right as the others did; but he thought 
everything over carefully, and decided 
what was right to do, and he was as de- 
termined as he was slow. Nobody counted 
him in the contest to come. He was 
thought stupid~and awkward, and he him- 
self joined-in the universal opinion. 

“Tt is of no use for me to try to prove 
myself king,” he said with a sigh, “I will 
put in this year of probation in studying 
the things that will best help me to serve 
my country in a subordinate place, for 
surely she needs the service of all her sons, 
high-born and low-born, in these troublous 
days.”’ 

They were, indeed, troublous days. The - 
dead king’s brother, who was regent, and 
bound to get glory for himself, had taken 
the whole army, and gone out to invade a 
neighboring kingdom. Strongholds were 
weakened, the people were oppressed, and 
the whole land was full of fear and misery. 

The other four boys did not think much 
of this. They set themselves to winning 
the hearts of the people, each one hoping 
to be chosen king when the year was up. 

One of them was known as the hand- 
somest prince. He had a thousand suits 
of clothes made for him, each more beau- 
tiful and costly than the last, and showed 
himself daily in pageants and processions. 
All the people shouted in acclamation 
when he appeared, and many said, ‘Surely 
he is so beautiful, he will be king.” 

The second prince was known as the 
strongest one. He arranged athletic con- 
tests, and astonished every one with his 
feats of strength. ‘The third prince was 
called the brightest one. He spent his 
days in hunting up arguments, and proved 
by logic to every one about that he was 
the king’s real son. The fourth prince was 
known as the most charming one, and he 
went about from house to house, making 
friends with every one, and promising great 
gifts and rewards when he should be king; 
but the slowest one did none of these things. 
He felt, as the others said, that it was use- 
less for him to think of being king. So he 
put his time into study: He studied his 
country’s history. He studied his coun- 
try’s laws. And especially he studied 
about her defences, the weakest places 
and the stongest places, and the condition 
of the army, and the best plans for its cam- 
paigns. He pored hours over army tactics, 
and spent hours more in drilling a company 
of home guards who needed a leader, and 
were glad to get even the slowest of the 
princes. 

So the year went on; and, just at the end 
of it, awful news came. The schemes of 
the bad regent had failed. Instead of 
conquering the kingdom he had invaded, 
he had been conquered. His army was 
cut to pieces, and he was killed. The 
enemy was now advancing into the king- 
dom, burning and pillaging. Something 
must be done at once. 

But what cowld be done? The army 
was shattered. The generals were all killed. 
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“We will have to buy off the enemy,” 
said the handsomest prince, and set about 
at once collecting all his fine suits and all 
the treasures of the palace to offer as a 
ransom, 

“No, we must fight them and drive them 
back,” said the strongest one, 

“But we have no army,” said the coun- 
cillors, despairingly. 

“Then we must raise a new army,” said 
the most charming one. 

“But who can be their commander?” 
said the councillors, ‘‘None of us know 
anything about army tactics. 

“We must study them,” said the bright- 
est prince; and straightway he sent to the 
library for a thousand volumes on the sub= 
ject. But they knew well that the enemy 
was advancing so swiftly that the palace 
might be burned over their. heads before 
the first book was read. ‘Then the slowest 
prince stepped forward. 

“T think I can lead the army,’ he said. 
“I have studied army tactics and plans of 
campaigning all the year.” 

And he led the army to victory. Under 
his command the enemy was driven back 
and the land once more made safe.. 

“This prince is the rightful king,” said 
all the people. ‘“‘He has the very spirit 
of the old king, his father; and, now that 
we regard him closely, we see that he looks 
just like him. He is our king!’ And he 
was crowned on the field of battle. 

Strangely enough, just then the old magi- 
cian appeared again. He told what he 
han done, and explained that he had made 
the marks for the other four babies just a 
little different from that of the king’s son; 
and the right mark he found on the slowest 
prince’s arm, But by this time no one 
called that one slow. They said: ‘‘How 
deliberate and sure he is! What admirable 
qualities those are! It is indeed just as 
it should be; and we should have known 
that he was the rightful king, even if the 
magician had not come.”—Bertha E. Bush, 
an Children’s Magazine. 


The Lesson the Monkey Taught. 


(The monkey part of the story is true.) 

Norman had not .been very kind to his 
cousin Joe; in fact, he had been really hate- 
ful to him, and Joe was not to blame either. 
If anything could make it worse, it was be- 
cause Joe was visiting there. One should 
surely be courteous to a guest. 

Norman’s mother owned a pet monkey, 
It had been brought to her by a missionary 
friend from India, and they had had it only 
a short time, so its funny antics were a never- 
ceasing surprise and joy to the children, 
They had named him Jacko. 

One day a hand organ with a monkey 
stopped before the house, and, as soon as the 
children heard the organ tune up, out they 
ran, pell-mell,—Norman, Olivia, Joe,—and 
Jacko following. 

What do you suppose Jacko did? Why, 
as soon as he saw the other monkey take off 
the little red cap from his head, and show 
what he really looked like, Jacko acted as if 
he knew him. He went right to him, leaped 
up on the organ box, put his arms around 
the stranger’s neck, and kissed him, ‘Then 
they seemed to talk to each other, and they 
had so much to say. 

The children were delighted at this. 
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Olivia called, ‘‘Mother, mother, do come 
quick, and see the monkeys hug each other.” 
Mother came at once, and she was delighted 
also. 

“Do you think, mother,’’ Norman asked, 
“they could really be brothers and remem- 
ber each other?” 

“No, my son,’”’ mother said,“‘it is hardly 
possible. I don’t think they could be even 
cousins,’’ She spoke the word “cousins” 
pretty markedly. “But monkeys seem to 
know how to be kind, whether they are re- 
lated or not.” 

Norman looked hard at his mother. She 
nodded and smiled. Then Norman went 
straight up to Joe, put his arms about Joe’s 
neck, and kissed him. ‘“‘I guess a boy can 
do as well as a monkey any day,” he said. 
Norman and Joe were quite small boys and 
not yet ashamed to kiss.—By Helen A. 
Hawley, in Sunday School Times. 


The Man’s Boot. 


In a dark wood, where wild beasts lived, 
there once lay a man’s boot. How it came 
there I cannot say, for no man had been 
there: at least, the wild beasts had not seen 
one in all their lives, But there the boot 
was; and, when the beasts saw it, they all 
came round to find out what it was, Such 
a thing was quite new to them; but they 
were not much at a loss, for all that. 

“Well, there is no doubt as to what it is, 
I say,” said the bear. 

“Oh, of course not,” said the wolf and the 
goat and all the beasts and birds in one 
breath, 

“Of course,” said the bear, “‘it is the rind 
of some kind of fruit off a tree,—the fruit 
of the cork, I should say. ‘This is cork, ‘it 
is plain to see,” and he showed the sole of 
the boot. 

“Oh, just hear him, just hear him!” 
cried all the beasts and birds. 

“Tt’s not that at all,” said the wolf, with 
a glance of scorn at the bear. ‘‘Of course, 
it is some kind of nest. Look! Here is 
the hole for the bird to go in at, and here is 
the deep part for the eggs and young ones 
to be safe. No doubt at all, of course not!” 

“Oh, oh!” cried the bear and the goat 
and all the birds and beasts, ‘‘just hear what 
hesays. It is not that at all.” 

“T should think not,” said the goat. “It 
is quitea plaincase. Lookat this long root!’’ 
and he showed the string at the side of the 
boot. ‘“‘It is the root of a plant, of course.” 

“Not a bit of it!”’ cried the wolf and the 
bear,—“‘not a bit of it! A root! How can 
you say so? It is not that, we can all see.” 

“Tf I might speak,” said an old owl, who 
sat in a tree near, ‘‘I think I can tell you what 
it is. I have been in a land where there are 
more of such things than you could count. 
It is a man’s boot.” 

“A what?” cried all the beasts and birds. 
“What is a man? and what is a boot?” 

“A man,” said the owl, ‘‘is a thing with 
two legs, that can walk and eat and talk, 
like us; but he can do much more than we 
can,” 

“Pooh, pooh!” cried they all. 

“That can’t be true,’’ said the beasts. 
“How can a thing with two legs do more 
than we can, who have four? It is false, of 
course,” 

“Of course it is, if they have no wings,” 
said the birds. 
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“Well,”’ went on the owl, ‘‘they have no 
wings, and yet it is true. And they can 
make things like this; and they call them 
boots, and put them on their feet.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried all the beasts and birds 


at once. “How can you? For shame! 
Fie on you! That is not true, of course, It 
cannot be.”’ 


‘A likely story!” said the bear. 

“Can do more than we can!” said the wolf. 

“Wear things on their feet!” cried they all. 
“On the face of it, your story is not true, 
We know that such things are not worn on 
the feet. How could they be?” 

“Of course, they could not,” said the bear. 
“Tt is false.” 

“It must be false,’’ cried all the birds and 
beasts. “You must leave the wood,” they 
said to the owl. ‘What you say cannot be 
true. You are not fit to live with us. You 
have said what you know is false. Jt must 
be, of course,’”’ 

And they chased the poor old owl out of 
the wood, and would not let him come back. 

“Tt is true for all that,” said the owl. 

And so it was,—The Nursery 


A Remarkable Horse. 


Mr. George W. Chandler of Andover 
Mass., has a remarkable horse named Nell, 
used by him in the wood and coal business, 
and this is what the horse does, When in the 
morning she is hitched to her coal cart first, 
she walks nearly an eighth of a mile to a 
drinking fountain, without any direction or 
assistance, and takes all the water she cares 
for, then of her own accord she goes by an- 
other street to the railroad depot, crosses 
the tracks, passes up to the side track where 
the coal cars are, and backs up to the car 
from which her cart is loaded by the man in 
charge, All this is done without any assist- 
ance or direction whatever from any human 
being. 

When in the morning she is harnessed to a 
carriage instead of the coal cart, she takes 
precisely the same action in going to the 
fountain and drinking, but then, instead of 
going to the railroad depot, she turns down 
the main street to the office—Our Animal 
Friends, 


“Georgie, Georgie, you mustn’t act so 
when you are eating,’ said mamma at the 
breakfast table, one day last week, ‘If 
you do, you will surely get something in your 
windpipe.” ‘‘Windpipe! Hm! What’s 
my windpipe?” ‘‘Don’t you know what 
your windpipe is?” broke in the six-year-old 
brother, ‘‘Why, that’s where your smoke 
comes from@cold days!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand, 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Miscellany. 


A request came from England the other 
day for one hundred copies of the Christmas 
Service, 1898, published by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott, through whom the order came, said, 
“J want my Sunday School here [Cardiff, 
Wales] to have a cheering Christmas Ser- 
vice.’ ‘This reminds me that we have copies 
for sale of former pamphlets, Christmas Ser- 
vices, 1888, 1892, 1894, and also “A Christ- 
mas Service,” arranged by Mrs. Beatley. 
Price, 6 cents a copy; $5 per hundred 
copies. 

Every Other Sunday has started on its 
twenty-fourth volume, with its usual variety 
of pictures, prose, poetry, and departments. 
The recent numbers contain some special 
features, such as an illustrated article on 
William Penn, picture of Samuel F. Smith, 
with an account of the writing of ‘“‘ America.”’ 
‘The Home Study Club, Bible Questions, and 
Letter-Box continue to be of interest to 
both young and old. Forty cents a year 
for this paper seems to be a pretty good in- 
vestment, whether for home or Sunday 
School. 

The committee on the new Graded Lessons 
is hard at work. Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, 
Taunton, Mass., a member of the committee, 
is desirous of receiving suggestions which 
will help him to obtain material for “‘ World 
Stories of Religion.” He has in hand the 
preparation of one of the books in the course 
which will treat this subject. 

I am constantly receiving evidence through 
the mail that our publications are appreci- 
ated outside of our denomination. A letter 
just at hand, from a Trinitarian minister, 
has this statement: ‘Accept my sincere 
thanks for your kindness in forwarding pub- 
lications for examination. You most cer- 
tainly have produced some of the very best 
courses for Sunday Schools that it has been 
my pleasure to examine.’”” My correspon- 
dent however, adds the common comment, 
to which I am greatly accustomed, ‘I 
would be glad to use more of your publica- 
tions, but the fact of your imprint would 
make it rather a tough proposition to face.” 
This brings up the question so often debated 
as to the advisability of printing editions of 
our manuals without our imprint. So far 
the verdict has been strongly against it for 
reasons I need not unfold here. 

It seems now as if the New York meetings, 
from November 16 to 18 inclusive, would 
be well attended. Certainly our New York 
friends are doing everything in their power 
to make them a success. The arrangement 
of topics and speakers has been with an aim 
to send home the best messages regarding 
Sunday-School methods and administra- 
tion, while not neglecting the general princi- 
ples which form the spirit within the wheels. 
I have received requests that certain subjects 
should be considered, and they will be duly 
cared for by the different speakers. Those 
who are looking for what is called the “ prac- 
tical’ side of things will find special atten- 
tion given to their wants on Wednesday 
forenoon, when the themes will be, ‘The 
Elements of a Successful Sunday School’ 
and “Spirit and Methods,” Full oppor- 
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tunity will be given for questions and dis- 
cussion, 

The symposium in the ‘Unitarian’ for 
November is interesting. Eleven individuals 
contribute opinions on this question, ‘‘ Does 
Our Sunday-School Work suffer from the 
too Exclusive Use of the Bible as the Basis 
of Lesson Manuals?” ‘The testimony is 
quite decided in support of the statement, 
that our Unitarian Sunday Schools are not 
given too much Bible. The main question 
will always be, How is that subject treated 
in its application to life and belief. 

Let me remind our friends in the Middle 
West and beyond that we maintain a head- 
quarters at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
where a full stock of our publications is con- 
stantly on hand. Any one writing to Miss 
lina Scheible at that address can have 
orders filled or obtain samples for inspection, 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
directors of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society was held Monday, November 2, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Present: Messrs. 
Horton, Lord, Humphreys, Edwards, Met- 
calf, French, Bates, Mrs. Smith, and Miss 
Parker. The reports of the clerk and 
treasurer were read and approved, the bal- 
ance in the treasury being about as usual 
at this time of the year, 

Progress was reported in the preparations 
for the New York meetings and ‘the pros- 
pect seemed encouraging. Various details 
were settled. President Horton stated that 
the new Free Tract by Dr. Slicer, “The 
Right Way to approach the Life of Jesus,” 
was under way. A special edition will be 
prepared for the Women’s Alliance of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City. 

The subject of a field agent combining 
the interests of various organizations was 
then informally considered, 

The question of compensation for the 
writers of the manuals in the new Graded 
Lessons was then discussed. It was voted 
to lay on the table a suggestion which had 
been received. 
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The president reported concerning various 
matters relating to the field and to head- 
quarters on which no vote was required, 
The meeting then adjourned. Louisa P, 
Parker, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The South Worcester Federation held its 
fall meeting with Parkman Guild of West- 
boro on Sunday, October 25. Although it 
was a lowering day, the attendance was about 
as usual. 

The following societies were represented: 
Hopedale, 4; Mendon, 1; Millbury, 3; 
Northboro, 2; West Upton, 15; Westboro, 
16; and South (Unitarian) Worcester, 20. 

The afternoon paper was given by Miss 
Bertha Washburn of Millbury on ‘“‘James 
Freeman Clarke,’’ notes for which she had 
obtained from a relative of his, and which 
had never been printed. 

The evening session was at 6.45, with Rev. 
I. P. Quimby of Malden addressing us on 
“What the Young People’s Religious Union 
can do for the Young People’s Christian 
Union.” 

An invitation was extended and accepted 
for the January meeting to be in Worcester. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary. 


Essex Federation. 


The next meeting of the Essex Federation 
will be held in the Unitarian church, Danvers, 
on Friday evening, November 13. Refresh- 
ments at 6.30, followed by a devotional ser- 


The Heroic Story of Dr. Grenfell 


A VOYAGE ON A PAN OF ICE 


FOR SALE AT 


UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOM 
25 Beacon Street, = = Boston 
Price, 15c.; by mail, 17c. 


Dressiné¢s for Poul 


add one raw onion chopped fine. 


try,Game, 
Meats ¢/Fish.Get Bells the 
only original Refuse imitations. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices 
of white bread. Place in a deep dish adding butter the 
size of anegg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make bread right consistency. Add one even tablespoon 
of Bell’s Seasoning and 1 even teaspoon salt. When 
well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


25c.and 50c. Cans; 6,12 and 25 1b. Boxes; 50,75 and 1001b. Drums. 


BELLS SEASONING 


For 40 Years preferred by Chefs,Cooks, 
Housekeepers to flavor E 
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vice, led by Rev. Edward H. Brenan of 
Danvers. Two addresses will then be given, 
one by Rev. Charles W. Casson, secretary of 
the Publicity Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, and the other by Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher of Newton Centre, a 
former vice-president of the National Union. 


North Worcester Federation. 


The North Worcester Federation will meet 
in Marlboro, Saturday, November 14. The 
opening song service will begin at ten o’clock, 
followed by an address of welcome by Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward and a response by the 
vice-president of the Federation, Mr. Orra 
L Stone of Clinton. Rev. George Hale Reed 
of Belmont will give the forenoon address on 
“The Religion of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
while Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree 
will deliver the address of the afternoon, 
the meeting adjourning at 3.30. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Organ recital in the Arlington Street 
Church every Wednesday afternoon at 4.30 
o’clock. All the seats are free. 


Vesper Services are held in the First Church 
in Boston, corner of Berkeley and Marl- 
borough Streets, every Thursday afternoon, 
at 4.30 o’clock, All cordially invited. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, Monday evening, 
November 16, The subject, ‘‘The Influence 
of Art in Religious Training,” will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Walter Sargent, director of 
art education in the Boston public schools. 
Supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.30. Membership tickets may 
be obtained from the treasurer, Mr. Amasa 
W. B. Huff, on the evening of the meeting, 
or by addressing him at 41 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. The meeting at seven is 
open to all. 

Meetings. 

THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The autumnal meeting was held at the Uni- 
tarian church, Wilmington, Del., on October 
27-28. The opening service of worship was 
conducted by Rev. E. R. Shippen of Lan- 
easter. Dr. $. M. Crothers of Cambridge 
delivered the address of the evening. No 
brief summary can do adequate justice to 
Dr. Crothers’s noble and inspiring utterances 
which conveyed his listeners from the plane 
of the commonplace to the realm of the ideal 
and its eternal verities. 

Wednesday morning at ten o’clock a little 
company of worshippers assembled for a 
devotional meeting in charge of Rev. C. E. 
St. John of Philadelphia. Prior to the in- 
troduction of the morning’s business, Presi- 
dent Garvin welcomed the delegates and 
friends, bespeaking their hearty interest 
and loyal co-operation in the activities of 
the conference, now in the fifth year of 
its existence. Relative to the question of 
local autonomy in the work of church ex- 
tension, Mr. Garvin set forth certain ad- 
vantages—larger contributions and increased 


veal for missionary enterprises—which, in and industrial justice should find frequent 
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his opinion, might accrue. In order that the 
subject of local autonomy might receive full 
and free discussion, the following resolution 
was offered by Rev. E. R. Shippen: ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the Joseph Priestley Conference place 
itself on record as in favor of the principle 
of local autonomy.”’ 

Forthwith, divers opinions indicative of 
diverse aspects of the matter were pro- 
jected. Rev. C. EK. St. John explained with 
convincing emphasis the aims and methods 
of the national organization and deprecated 
any action by the local conferences tending 
to a decentralization of forces, foreseeing 
therein a great disorganization of interests, 
a reversion to the old days of disorder and 
weakness. Messrs. Hinckley, Hussey, Hawes, 
and Shippen participated in the discussion, 
following which a vote of the conference 
negatived the passage of the resolution. A 
second resolution was presented by Mr. 
Shippen and received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the conference: “Resolved, That 
the Joseph Priestley conference commends 
any movement looking toward the de- 
velopment of local responsibility, so long 
as the national organization and the na- 
tional consciousness be not threatened!’ 

The subject of the morning, ‘Practical 
Reforms in which the Church should take 
Part,’ was opened by Rey. C. A. Henderson, 
who stated in his introductory word that 
reforms were not the chief business of the 
church. ‘The distinctive way of the church 
to serve is by worship, and its only justifi- 
cation for dabbling in reforms is the propor- 
tion in which they are made contributory 
to the general welfare of the soul. It is the 
purpose of the church to create a sense of 
justice and a passion for responsibility. 

In following Mr. Henderson, Rev. E. R. 
Shippen summoned our minds to a few 
minutes’ reflection on the almost limitless 
opportunities for service in which the church 
should take a collective and organized part. 
Its general constituency, however, militates 
against its efficiency in dealing with miscel- 
laneous issues. Mr. Shippen sounded a 
precautionary note against the conversion 
of the pulpit into a platform for the agitation 
of the temperance question or for the dis- 
cussion of capital and labor and allied topics, 
maintaining that the only right of the church 
to specialize is in the spiritualization of 
men. Rev. W. M. Gilbert of Vineland de- 
fined the true Unitarian as chiefly a re- 
former, ever seeking to accomplish the 
great tasks of reformation by the en- 
thronement of an enlightened judgment. 
Rev. C, E. St. John referred to the expan- 
sion of the work of religion into the sphere 
of the social movement. Social service has 
come to be a self-evident Christian duty. 
Never before was there so clear a recogni- 
tion of the social responsibility of Chris- 
tian believers. The church must be a power 
among men to produce men and women of 
exemplary lives: it must be a fountain of 
life, and life is known by its creative power 
and spiritual fruitage. Rev. O. B. Hawes 
likened the church to a mighty social dy- 
namic, a ‘‘ power-house”’ where there is gener- 
ated a supply of spiritual energy sufficient 
to overcome the evils of the world. The 
church should be the heart and soul of 
reforms. Rev. F. A. Hinckley, in bring- 


‘ing to a close the addresses of the morning, 


felt that the momentous questions of social 
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Thanksgiving 
Crockery 


China and Glass 
In Sets or Matchings to Old Sets 


Intending purchasers will find an ex- 
tensive stock of every requisite in this 
line from the inexpensive up through 
the medium to the costly. 

Oyster Plates, Bouillon Cups and 
Saucers, Soup Sets, Fish Sets, En- 
tree Sets, Turkey Sets, Game Sets, 
I. C, Sets. 

In our Dinner Set and Stock Pat- 
tern Dep’ts selections may be made 
from stock patterns, always readily 
matched, an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. All our 
price cards state whether the set is a 
stock pattern or not. 

All values of Dinner Sets from the 
low cost thru the medium up to the very 
costly designs. 

Some decorated French china sets of 
roo pieces at $14.50. 

Table Glassware (ed floor) of all 
grades from the ordinary pressed, the 
etched, etc., up to the costly crystal cut 
specimens, 

New and old designs of Tumblers, 
Goblets, Sorbets, Celery Glasses, 
Decanters, Carafes, Finger Bowls, 
Flower Holders, etc. 

Kitchen Ware Dep’t comprises 
everything in this line pertaining 
to the family, hotel, club, yacht or 
public institution. 

Superb exhibit of Choice Ornamental 
pieces from the Royal Worcester, 
Dresden, Minton, Doulton, Copeland, 
adapted to cabinets, mantel decoration 
and niches. 

The new Lenox American China now 
displayed on Third Floor Tables, attrac- 
tive, artistic, expensive. 

In the Art Room (gd floor) on large 
round table, will be seen remnant lots of 


plates, etc., at one-third off. Genuine 
bargains. 
Lamps, Electroliers and Candle 


Shades on Gallery Floor. 

Novelties in Holiday China and 
Glass now on view. Selections made 
now will be sent at dates desired. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold tf we know tt. 

Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China and Glass 


33 Franklin St., cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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place in Unitarian pulpits. Justice is the 
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, Meadville, Pa. Following this an address 


keynote of all the world, and only by its | of welcome was given by Hon. E. A. Stowe, 


application to all our relations with our fel- 
low-men will come the solution of our social 
problems, Charity is but an apology for 
injustice, and the aim of the church should be 
to translate justice into all the affairs of life. 

An adjournment for luncheon afforded an 
opportunity for gastronomic enjoyment and 
social intercourse. At 2.30 o’clock Presi- 
dent Garvin called the meeting to order, and 
Rev. A. R. Hussey presented the following 
resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That the churches 
of this conference defray the expenses of 
their ministers in attending the Middle 
States Conference in Troy, N.Y., November 
11-12.” 

Rey. C. E. St. John testified with enthusi- 
asm to the value of the Paragraph Pulpit, 
believing it to be a most effective means of 
proclaiming the nobility of our faith and the 
piety of our work. Rev, A. R. Hussey was 
the first speaker on the topic, ‘‘ How best can 
Unity with Freedom in Religion be estab- 
lished.” Mr. Hussey’s address was forcibly 
illustrative of how the progress of Chris- 
tianity has been marred by myriad schools of 
thought, by intolerance of each other’s opin- 
ions, and by an uncompromising adherence to 
outworn shibboleths. The claims of dogmatic 
authority are decreasing, and the religion of 
Jesus—spiritual-mindedness and brotherly 
kindness—is becoming the great solvent. 
To work together with consecrated effort 
for some great movement will create a 
union of hearts which shall transcend the 
uncertainties of theology and the conflicts 
of ecclesiasticism. Dr. H. W. Kellogg of 
Grace Methodist Church, Wilmington, was 
the last speaker of the day. Dr. Kel- 
logg showed with keen analysis what a be- 
wildered and crooked path the history of 
doctrine had followed from early times when 
faith was vague and philosophy conjectural 
and bigotry held sway. But present ten- 
dencies indicate that theology, unable to re- 
sist the scientific spirit, is laying aside its 
confidence in metaphysical definitions and 
elaborate formulas, and with a new humanity 
of mind is turning to the simpler task of 
interpreting and perpetuating the teaching 
of Jesus. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered to 
Dr. Kellogg for his fraternal courtesy and 
good will in addressing the conference. A 
vote of thanks was also extended to the 
Wilmington society for its very generous 
hospitality. Mabel M. Rorer, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE.—The annual 
meeting was held October 19-21, in con- 
junction with the Michigan Universalist 
Convention, at the Church of All Souls, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The conference was a 
most happy occasion, no less for the cordial 
fraternal feeling than the thoughtful rever- 
ent spirit that characterized the gathering, 
The first meeting on Monday evening struck 
the keynote. - The opening sermon was by 
Rev. W. M. Backus of Chicago, on “An Un- 
popular Faith.” He spoke of that freedom 
of faith which dominates the liberal move- 
ment, a freedom based on the belief that hu- 
man nature is to be trusted. It is only 
through our steadfast belief in men and the 
love of men that we can at all know an un- 
seen God who can claim our affections. 

Tuesday’s session opened with a devo- 
tional meeting led by Rev, F. C. Southworth, 


president of the Grand Rapids Board of 
Trade. Greetings were offered from the 
American Unitarian Association by Dr. 
S. A. Eliot and from the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention by Rev. Lee McCollester 
of Detroit. Both spoke of the prophetic 
nature of this convention in which we dis- 
cover a fundamental principal of unity and 
a solidarity of sentiment. Response was 
made to these greetings by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. H. B. Bard, after which the 
two conventions separated for their busi- 
ness session. President C. S. Udell called 
the meeting to order, and in the absence of 
Secretary A. C. Kingman of Battle Creek 
Rev. R. S. Barrow was appointed secretary 
pro tem. Reports and greetings were given, 
and President Eliot and President South- 
worth made remarks on the general work of 
the denomination. In the afternoon the 
Women’s Alliance held its meeting. Mrs. 
Hiram Marks of Detroit was in the chair. 
Welcome was given by Mrs, F, A. Simonds, 
Grand Rapids, and response by Mrs. I. M. 
Buck, Lansing. A résumé of the year’s 
work was given by Miss F. Dority of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Mrs. S. L. Holmes of Detroit 
for the Council of Women (Universalist). 
An address by Rev. Florence Buck, Kenosha, 
Wis., was on “‘The Opportunities of the Alli- 
ance.’? Miss Buck made an earnest plea for 
a quickening of the spirit of zeal for the right 
things and the best things, 

After Rev. H. W. Foote of Ann Arbor 
had spoken of the value of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, a very interesting and able 
address was given by the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Jackson, Rev. R. E. 
Macduff. The subject was ‘“The Emmanuel 
Movement.” Dr. Macduff emphasized the 
practical and scientific basis of this move- 
ment, with especial reference to the power 
of the individual over himself. 

A vesper service led by Rev. H. W. Foote 
closed the afternoon session, 

The exercises of the evening began with a 
service in which Rev. W. L. Gibbs of Con- 
cord and Rev. F. C. Aldinger, pastor of the 
Central Christian Church, took part. The 
general topic was, “The Bearing of our 
Faith upon the Life of To-day.’’ This was 
opened by Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., of 
Detroit, who said that the liberal church has 
been accused of not having much religion. 
This charge is true if religion means a fear of 
God or of the future, or if it is a system of 
theology merely, or a doubt or anxiety as to 
the triumph of God. But, if it is a trust in 
God, or a respect for the dignity of human 
nature, or a sense of the eternal in the souls 
of men, a power in ourselves making for 
righteousness, then we have much religion. 
The liberal faith is an attitude toward life, a 
faith that sees progress to be universal and 
eternal. 

Speaking of the “ World-wide Applica- 
tion of our Faith,” Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D. , of 
Boston, Mass., said: “To be a Christian— 
what Pe it? It is to make our sense of honor 
more instinctive, integrity firmer, friendship 
more delicate. It is to make our laws more 
loyal to the right, our homes more cheerful, 
our care for children wiser, our reverence 
more sincere. 

Rev. W. H. Pulsford followed with the 
topic, “‘What our faith means to the In- 
dividual,” He said, ‘“One of the results of 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superiniendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


our liberal faith has been to bring God more 
near.” ‘The only God you know is the God 
in your own heart. Jesus grew to be what 
he was because he tried to let the God in him 
work his will. 

Wednesday’s meeting opened with a ser- 
vice in charge of Rev. H. Van Ommeren 
of Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Then followed a 
Sunday-school session, in which Mr, Puls- 
ford urged the value of a proper teaching 
and use of the Bible. This was succeeded 
by a treatment of ‘‘Miracles” by Rev, J. P. 
MacCarthy of Kalamazoo, who showed how 
the miracles of modern life are just as won- 
derful as those ascribed to the ancient 
prophets. Mr. W, T. Preston of Mt. Pleas- 
ant spoke upon ‘‘The Universality of God.” 

After a sermon on “The Broader Vision” 
by Rev. R. S. Barrow of Jackson the after- 
noon was given to a consideration of the value 
of education in modern life. The speakers 
were President A. B. Church, D,D., of Buch- 
tel College, Akron, Ohio, President L. B. 
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Fisher, D.D., of Lombard College, Galesburg, 
Ill., and President F. C. Southworth. 

At the conclusion of this part of the pro- 
gramme a very touching little courtesy was 
done by Rev. Mr. Bard, who presented, in 
behalf of his parish, a beautiful bunch of 
golden chrysanthemums to Mrs. Hanna 
Pierce, in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the church of which she, now 
ninety-one years of age, is one of the two 
surviving charter members. 

The final business meeting was then held. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
president, C, S. Udell, Grand Rapids; first 
vice-president, Rev. H. W. Foote, Ann Arbor; 
second vice-president, Rev. L. S. McCol- 
lester, Detroit; secretary, Rev. R. S. Bar- 
row, Jackson; treasurer, Mrs. B. A. Finney, 
Ann Arbor, directors: Rev. George A, 
Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. L. S. McCol- 
lester, Detroit; Miss Florence Dority, Toledo, 
Ohio; Hon, A, C, Kingman, Battle Creek; 
Mrs, Hiram Marks, Detroit. 

It was voted to hold the next conference 
in Chicago, in conjunction with the National 
Conference. Thanks were voted to the 
Church of All Souls, the choir of the church, 
the press, and to all who had helped to make 
the meetings successful. 

The last meeting of the conference was 
‘held in the evening. The speakers were Rev. 
A, M. Rihbany, Toledo, Ohio, Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo, and Rev. R. F. 
Johonnot of Chicago, They prophesied that, 
though the world asks us what our faith is 
doing for us, and what we are doing with it, 
because we have a faith that is more than 
theology we have also a faith that will be 
essentially the faith of the years to come, 

So with wishes for a continuation of these 
joint conferences the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Universalist Church and 
the twenty-fifth of the Unitarian Church, in 
Grand Rapids, now united in one body, 
came to a close. 


ondly, to promote the interests of the Italians 
in Boston and teaching them the true prin- 
ciples of honest American citizenship. Some 
of the methods are: sewing clubs for the 
women, recreation meetings for all, industrial 
and language training for the young. And 
this, of course, is but one part of the active 
work of the Denison House. 

Prescott F. Hall, former secretary of the 
Immigration Restriction League, and now 
on the executive committee, read an instruc- 
tive paper on ‘‘Eugenics and Immigration,” 
explaining “‘Eugenics’”’ as a sane and scien- 
tific race culture. The centre of anxiety is 
being shifted from the next world to this. 
Instead of ‘‘how to save the soul hereafter,”’ 
it is how to save the whole man here. 
“Wholeness” is taking the place of ‘‘holi- 
ness.” Restriction in immigration is jus- 
tified in order that the greed of transporta- 
tion companies may not overwhelm the coun- 
try with diseased pauper and criminal for- 
eigners faster than we can absorb and lift 
them to a right level. 

We are trustees of a noble heritage left by 
the founders of our nation. It is our right, 
our duty, to guard it. 

In the discussion of the papers Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, while commending the broad hu- 
manitarianism of the Denison House Mission, 
referred to the fact that many of the Italians 
come here merely for the time being, and to 
get what they can, so as to go back home and 
live more easily on the money they have 
been able to save here and carry back. They 
have little interest in this country except 
their gains. The problem here on the At- 
lantic coast is fast assuming the proportions 
of that on the Pacific, and may lead many 
to change their mind as to the ‘Chinese 
Exclusion Act.” 

Rev. William R. Lord quoted authorities to 
prove that Italy is suffering, too, from the 
steady drain of her people, more of the best 
than of the worst. Both countries need re- 
strictive and protective laws applied. Mr. 
R. C. Humphreys spoke of an organization 
composed of Catholics and Protestants the 
object of which is to meet immigrants as 
soon as they land, and try to help them to 
places they are fitted for. Rev. Dr. Cutter 
believes it a religious as well as a patriotic 
duty to make race culture a matter of highest 
concern. The public school is our best bul- 
wark, and the “‘despot”’ needed in this coun- 
try is enlightened public opinion. 

After the devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Auer of Hyde Park, luncheon was 
served in the spacious parlors of the parish 
house. 

At two o’clock P.M. a praise service, cons 
ducted by Rev. Bradley Gilman, opened the 
afternoon session, and Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., chairman of the nominating committee, 
reported the names of the following officers 
for the coming year: president, Mr. George 
Kuhn Clarke of Needham; vice-presidents, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton and Mr. 
Henry A. Belcher of Randolph; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. George M. Bodge of West 
Roxbury; directors for three years, Miss 
Mary N. Phillips of Sharon and Mrs, A. Al- 
bert Wahlberg of Neponset; and they were 
elected. The work and plans of the “De- 


NorFOLK CONFERENCE.—The annual meet- 
ing was held with the First Parish in West 
Roxbury, ‘‘Theodore Parker Church,” on 
Thursday, October 29, at 10.30 A.M., at which 
time, despite the very unfavorable weather, 
a congregation of some two hundred ‘dele- 
gates, ministers, speakers, and visitors, had 
come together. Mr. George Kuhn Clarke 
of Needham, president, called the meeting 
to order, and the session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. C. B. Ames, assistant 
minister at Quincy. After the routine busi- 
ness was transacted a paper on “Italian 
Work at the Denison House,” prepared by 
Miss Vida D. Scudder of Boston, was read 
by Miss Florence Converse, an associate 
at the House, in place of Miss Helena S. 
Dudley, who was announced to speak on 
“The Relation of the Church to the New 
Americans,” but was called away at the last 
moment. Miss Scudder’s paper described 
the work which the college settlement, the 
“Denison House,” at 93 Tyler Street, Boston 
has been carrying on for several years in the 
Italian colony of the city, numbering now 
some sixty-five thousand souls. These are 
mostly of the peasant class, and little could 
be done without the aid of intelligent and 
trusted interpreters of their own race. Such 
a one was found in Mr. Malgeri, who at once 
entered with enthusiasm upon the work, 
and became an efficient leader. An outline 
was given of the work of the “Circolo Italo 


Americano,” an organization made up of 
about one hundred Italians and fifty Ameri- 
cans, the object of which is to promote friendly 
social relations between the races, and, sec- 


partment of Social and Public Service’’ were 
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set forth in an interesting address by the 
newly appointed secretary of the Association, 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. The church is at 
last waking up to find itself facing condi- 
tions of responsibility which it can no longer 
disregard. The causes of the untoward con- 
ditions are not far to seek,—the absorption 
of ninety-nine per cent. of the wealth of the 
country by one per cent. of the families, 
while one-half the other families have noth- 
ing, and must have wages or starve. Some 
of the results are the overcrowding of cities, 
with the long train of resultant evils, boss- 
ism of every sort, diseases of body and mind, 
social impurity, child labor, and other forms 
of crime, which poverty forces upon the weak. 
These conditions the churches are facing, and 
the object of this department is to help the 
churches to meet and solve some of its 
problems by pointing out ways of help with- 
out waste of effort through institutional work 
in the large cities and co-operation in iso- 
lated churches. 

The “Tuckerman School for the training 
of Parish Assistants and Sunday-school 
Teachers”’ was the last topic on the pro- 
gramme, and was to have been explaincd as 
to its purposes by the dean of the school, 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, who was prevented from 
being present by a serious accident, but sent 
Mr. Edwards to express her regrets and speak 
in her stead. The purpose of the school is 
to train young women for parish and Sunday- 
school work, and was opened in October, 1907, 
with three pupils, but now at the opening of 
the second year has ten. The general course 
of study and instruction were explained, 
and the hope expressed that the churches 
will unite to help by finding and aiding some 
fit and willing young woman to undertake 
the study and work. After a spirited dis- 
cussion of the topics of the day by several 


Business Notices, 


THE Crockery shops are busy places at this season, 
with Thanksgiving in contemplation, none more so 
than Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s with its ten floors 
of Ceramic attractions of all values, from the low cost 
thru the medium values up to the very costly designs. 


Wie SLED Opportunity for young woman with 
experience to read aloud pee evenings a week 
eae: or vicinity, Address J.G 
office 
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VV SRTED by an able bodied, intelligent man, who is 

deaf and dumb, a place to work ona farm. ‘It must 
be for some charitably disposed person who can work 
with him at first, as he is not familiar with farm work. 
Address A. G. B., office Christzan Register. 


Boxe! AND PALESTINE 


A series of tours, sailing in January and 
February, 1909. Leisure, comfort, and inter- 
Peaier ne of the Orient’s matchless wonders. 

pecial arrangements for private parties 
families, and individual travellers. You wil 
find it to your advantage to confer with us 
about your eos: trip. 

W. Dunninc & Co., 
11 Caries House, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
RDEATCh temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet ~vapsptole demands. 
ry M. Mle -nmny © President, 
Rev. C. As list, Secy. Wm, H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Su, s 
277 Tremont St., n. 
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of the previous speakers and by Revs. Mr. 


Forbes of Dorchester and Mr. Meredith of | 


West Roxbury, it was voted upon the motion 
of the secretary to appropriate a sum of 
money at the discretion of the board of 
directors for the purpose of aiding some 
proper person to study at the Tuckerman 
School. The thanks of the conference were 
voted to the entertaining society, the speak- 
ers of the day, and Mrs. Raymond, the or- 
ganist, for their services; and the meeting 
adjourned at four o’clock. 


Churches. 

Bosron, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rey. C, R. Eliot: The Eliot Circle Lend-a- 
Hand Club will hold a Mikado bazaar on 
Wednesday, November 18, from ro to Io, 
Fancy and uesful articles, pickles, preserves, 
candy, children’s clothing, groceries, toys, 
and flowers will be on sale. An excellent 
lunch will be served from 12 to 2, and supper 
from 5.30 to 7.30, either of which will be 
25 cents. Friends who are expecting to 
attend the lecture given that evening are in- 
vited to take supper with us. Costumes 
and decorations will be Japanese. We hope 
to make this a success, both socially and 
financially. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—The First Congre- 
gational Society: The ordination of Harold 
Greene Arnold took place October 13. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord. Dr, Edward Everett Hale made the 
ordaining prayer, Dr. W. W. Fenn gave the 
charge to the minister, and the right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. George W. 
Kent. 
charge to the people. Rev. Dudley H. Fer- 
relland Rev, Edward B. Maglathlin also took 
part in the order of service. It was an im- 
pressive service, and the ordaining prayer 
by Dr. Hale was particularly touching. 
The hymn beginning, ‘““O God, thy children 
gathered here,” was written by Samuel 
Longfellow for the ordination of Dr, Hale, 
and was sung in this church forty years ago 
when George Herbert Hosmer became pas- 
tor. Mr, Arnold has entered upon his work 
here with every indication of success. 


BROOKLINE, Mass,—The First Parish, 
Rev, William H. Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday 
morning, November 15, Rey. Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., of Boston will preach, 


NEPONSET, Mass.—Rev. George W. Cutter: 
An experience meeting, not of the old- 
fashioned sort, was held in the church 
parlors, October 30, at which the ladies of the 
Alliance provided not only music and re- 
freshments, but also the unique entertain- 
ment of having each member relate her ex- 
perience in rhyme, telling how, by her per- 
sonal practical industry she had, during the 
past summer, raised money to carry on the 
work of the Alliance. All were delighted 
with the financial result, but specially pleased 
and surprised at the amount of poetic talent 
latent in the congregation. One of the best 
contributions was from Mrs. Susan C. Bow- 
ker, aged ninety years, 


Personals. 


Rey. Frederic Kent has resigned at North- 
ampton, Mass. Rey. A. F. Bailey has re- 
signed at Barre, Mass. Rev. Ward R, Clark 
has resigned at Dover, N.H., to accept a 


Rev. George E. MaclIlwain gave the | gas¢ 
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call to Oklahoma City, Okla. Rev. Vernon 
M. Cady is to be ordained as minister of the 
church in Alton, Ill., on November 5. 


Rev, Edward Day calls attention to one 
of the lecturers at the Nantucket Summer 
meetings, Mr. Charles Alexander, an editor 
and publisher of Boston, who spoke most 
acceptably on his old friend, ‘‘ Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar,” Mr, Alexander is giving his life 
to his race, and is happy to speak gratui- 
tously before clubs, churches, etc., on our 
greatest negro poet. 
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Khast Hills Unitarian Union. 


The twenty-second anniversary of the 
founding of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union 
was celebrated in all the churches belonging 
to the Union—namely, at Shillong, M4wpat, 
Nongtraw, Jowai, Nontdldng, and Cherra- 
poonjee—by holding Thanksgiving services, 
making collections for the Union, and illu- 
minating inside and outside the churches 
and the Unitarian homes on the memorable 
September 18. It was a joyful and merry- 


making day forthe young Unitarian folks. 
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As shown by the Books at the Close of Business on the Thirty-first day of October, 1908 


ASSETS 


Commonwealth of Mass. 


Bonds at par. . . . $536,250.00 
Other Bonds ..... 886,375.00 
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LOANS: 
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Personally appeared GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer, and CHARLES E. 


ROGERSON, President, and 
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JAMES LONGLEY, NATHANIEL J. RUST, CHARLES E. 
HENRY S. SHAW, FRANK G. WEBSTER, RICHARD M. SALTON— 
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A missionary tour was undertaken by a 
party of Khasi Unitarians during the Durga 
Puja holidays in October, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hajom Kissor Singh, their two elder 
children (U. Phriman Singh and Mrs. Konjro 
Singh), superintendent U. Raju Roy of Jowai, 
U. Hun Roy, three M4wpat Unitarians, and 
others. The party first visited the Cherra 
Unitarian Mission, where the new-born child 
of U. Jube Singh was baptized, and five men 
and two women formally joined the Union, 
and a couple was married according to Uni- 
tarian rites and duly registered under the 
Christian Marriage Act. Entertainments 
were given successively by U. Jube Singh, by 
four young men who joined the Union, and 
the last was the marriage feast. Thus a new 
Unitarian church was formed at Cherra 
Poonjée with a bright future before it. Mr. 
Kissor Singh said that he came to help the 
members to stand on their own feet and to 
make them feel that the welfare of the new 
society rests with them, although he was 
ready to help them to his utmost. 

The party then journeyed to Jowai in three 
days, where they were welcomed by the 
Unitarians and friends of the place and by 
a deputation of two persons from the Nong- 
tal4ng church. Meetings were held, and 
two persons were received into the Unitarian 
church membership. As the holidays were 
coming to a close, the party returned to 
Shillong without being able to visit the Nong- 
tr4w church as intended. ‘The tour reminded 
one of the early days of the Unitarian move- 
ment in these hills. 


Hymn-books Offered. 


The Dighton Unitarian Society has about 
four dozen copies of ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit” 
that will be sent to the address of any church 
that needs them and will apply to Rev. A. J. 
Rich, Dighton, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


At the Tuckerman School on Tuesday, 
November 17, Mr. Albert E. Bailey will give 
the third laboratory exercise in Biblical 
Geography. ‘The political history of Pales- 
tine will be represented by about twenty 
outline maps. 

On Thursday, November 19, at 10.30, Mr. 
William P. Fowler will speak on ‘The 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.’ Miss 
Sara C. Bullard will give the ‘Programme of 
the Sunday-school Kindergarten for March”’ 
in her lecture at 10.30 Saturday, Novem- 


ber 21. These lectures are open to the public. 
Franklin Square House. 
Dr, Perin’s canvass for the Franklin 


Square House has made good progress dur- 
ing the past week. He has added $2,750, 
bringing the total subscriptions to date up 
to $77,983. This leaves $22,017 to be se- 
cured before January 1. One feature of the 
Franklin Square House especially worthy of 
mention is the care of the sick. Among the 
nearly four hundred working girls and stu- 
dent girls there is necessarily more or less 
sickness. Provision is made for this by a 
well-furnished hospital suite, a staff of phy- 
sicians, and resident nurse. Every girl who 
is ill is cared for until she recovers, entirely 
free. Those interested in helping to secure 
the $100,000 fund should write to George L. 
Perin, 11 E. Newton Street, Boston. 
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Revision of the Vulgate. 


In a paper recently read before the Biblio- 
graphical Society of London, the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, president of the commission 
of revision of the Vulgate, said, as reported 
by the London Times, that he had received 
from the pope personally the strictest 
charge that the revision should be conducted 
upon the most approved scientific methods 
of modern times, and that no expense should 
be spared which was necessary to secure 
thoroughness. What they had been charged, 
as a commission, to do was to recover as far 
as possible the actual text of Saint Jerome’s 
translation of the Latin Bible. They had 
nothing to do with the question as to how 
far that represented the Hebrew or the Greek. 
That was a second step in the matter of re- 
vision, but it must obviously be a long time 
before such a step could be taken. 


Here and There, 


There is probably no truth in the legend 
that the star and crescent of the Turkish 
flag are of Mohammedan origin, The 
story is that in 340, when Philip of Macedon 
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was besieging Byzantium and was about to 
assault, he was deterred by a strange light 
in the heavens, and withdrew. ‘The grate- 
ful Byzantines commemorated this divine 
interposition by putting upon their coins 
the star and crescent to represent the mi- 
raculous light. But the use of this symbol, 
says Edward J. Banks in the Scientific 
American, was employed by the Babylon- 
ians more than six thousand years ago. 


A plant has been developed for radio- 
graphing pearl oysters, to ascertain not 
only the existence, but the stage of develop- 
ment of the pearls without killing the 
animals or opening their shells, As many 
as five hundred oysters have been sub- 


|mitted to examination in one minute, hun- 


dreds of shells spread on a tray being ex- 
posed at one time. Oysters showing no 
pearls are returned to their beds, those 
showing partially developed pearls are sent 
into “hospital” to be nursed, while those 
whose pearls are full grown suffer the fate 
that attends all things which possess some- 
thing that man wants. It is alleged that 
the treatment is not injurious to the oysters 
—at least from their masters’ point of 
view. 


. 


ing heat for 9 hours. 


The Rayo Lamp 
study by. 


and 
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‘Door Opens 
Constantly 


cozy the draughty hall or cold room— 
no matter what the weather conditions 
are—and if you only knew how much 
real comfort you can have from a 


PERFECTION 


you wouldn't be without one another hour. Turn the wick as high 
or as low as you please—there’s no danger—no smoke—no smell 
oe direct intense heat—that's because of the smokeless device. 
eautifully finished in nickel and japan—orna- 
mental anywhere. The brass font holds 4 quarts, giv- 
i It is light in weight—easil: 
carried from room to room. Every heater icant 


meets the need of the 
student —a bright, 
steady light—ideal to read or 

Made of brass—nickel plated, latest im- 
proved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. 
our dealer does not carry Perfection Oil Heater 


yo Lamp write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Pleasantries, 


An old farmer, on being told that a new 
railroad was going to run right through his 
barn, exclaimed, ‘‘Now, by gum! I guess 
I'll have something to say about that. I’ve 
got something else to do. besides opening 
and shutting them barn doors every time 
a train comes along.” 


A lady who felt somewhat hurt because 
a former Sunday-school pupil had told her 
that she did not remember a single thing 
that she had learned in her class, sought 
comfort of a friend. “Oh, well,” he said, 
meaning to comfort her, but speaking 
without thinking, ‘“you know some things 
are better forgotten than remembered.” 


Gov. Hughes seldom tells stories in his 
addresses, but at a county fair recently he 
relaxed. He had been inspecting a school 
in a small town. In the history class room 
an oral, examination was in _ progress, 
“Thomas,” said the teacher, ‘‘did Martin 
Luther die a natural death?”? ‘“‘No, marm,” 
was the prompt reply. “He was excom- 
municated by a bull.’’—Selected. 


Once when Holmes was giving a dinner 
in honor of Matthew Arnold, the little 
doctor set the conversational ball rolling 
by asking the guests what they would do 
if they were to encounter a pirate, After 
some discussion, ‘‘Aldrich,’’ said Holmes, 
“what would you do if on Mount Vernon 
Street you were to meet a cannibal?” 
“Why,” said Aldrich, “I should stop and 
pick an acquaintance.” 


A seven-year-old girl was taken by her 
grandmother the other day to buy a winter 
coat, A very pretty green coat was brought 
forward, which pleased the grandmother, but 
the little girl objected. ‘‘No,” she said de- 
cidedly, “I like this blue one much better.” 
After more discussion the sales clerk said, 
“But, my dear, why don’t you like this green 
one? It is much prettier than the blue and 
more becoming.” ‘Well,’ said the child 
resignedly, “I didn’t want to have to tell 
you, but, if you must know, it’s because I 
was born on the seventeenth of March, and 
I get enough green then to last me all through 
the year.” 


“Now, children,’ said the history teacher 
in her most impressive manner, ‘‘I wish you 
to remember that the time to ask questions 
in my class is whenever anything is said 
which you wish explained. Do not wait 
until the time comes for recitation, and then 
complain that you ‘did not hear’ or ‘did 
not understand’ when I talked.” ‘‘Yes’m,” 
chorused the scholars, cheerfully. ‘Very 
well,” said the teacher, ‘‘we will begin to-day 
with James I. who came after Elizabeth.” 
The new scholar raised his hand. ‘What 
is it?’’ asked the teacher, graciously. ‘“‘What 
made him come after her?’ asked the new 
scholar eagerly.—Selecied. 


LAY OF AN ANCIENT ANECDOTE. 

An ancient anecdote I be! Three thousand 
years ago 

Egyptian jokesmiths fashioned me to fit 
their Pharaoh, 

The old Chaldeans, sportive men, amusement 
would evince 

‘To see me harnessed now and then to poten- 
tate or prince. 


An ancient anecdote I be! I have been 
coupled with 

The foremost men of history and half their 
kin and kith. 

I’ve toiled since Humor had its dawn to feed 
the scribbling craft; 

And now I s’pose they’ll tack me on to 
William Howard Taft! 


— Success. 
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A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with ve lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 5° cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS | 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 
I@-RUCS MADE TO ORDER 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 
PF. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- . » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


